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THE READER 
Is now Ready, with a LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
Price 1s, id. 





‘ > 
The Anthropological Society 
of London, founded for the study of Man and Mankind, and for 
the publication of a QUARTERLY JOURNAL, original Memoirs, 
and a series of Translations, A PROSPECTUS, and other par- 
ticulars, will be forwarded on application to C. CARTER BLAKR, | 
Esq., Honorary Secretary, 4, St. Martin 8 Place. } 





RUSSELL INSTITUTION, 


GREAT CORAM STREET. 


1 
A Course of Three Lectures. 
ON THE ANCIENT AND RECENT INHABITANTS 
OF EARTH, AIR, AND WATER, will be delivered by 
B. WatrrRHovsE Hawkins, Esq., on the Evenings of 
Monpay, March 9th, and Tvespays, March 17th and 
24th, commencing at 8 o’clock. Tickets for the Course, 
5s.; to a Single Lecture, 2s. 6d. 
Epwarp A, McDermort, Secretary. 





READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MR. HAIN FRISWELL’S NEW NOVEL, 
A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


Two Volumes 8vo., 21s. 


“Mr. Friswell is a man of a vigorous and muscular 
kind of intellect, and this novel shows marks of unques- 
tionable cleverness and vigour.’’—Spectator. } 

**A clever novel, with capital characters. Mr. Friswell | 
brings his scenes graphically before us, and describes his 
incidents with a dashing ease.’’—The Press. 

**A good story out of the common; good common | 
sense without platitudes, and good feeling without bad 
taste in the expression of it. Mr. Friswell writes very 
well about various classes of the community ; the charac- 
ters are all remarkably well drawn.’’—Globe. 

** Of undeniable power, vivacity, insight, and sparingly 
used pathos. Great credit is due to the writer for the 
ingenuity with which he manages the secret. Suspicion | 
is so skilfully diverted from it, that the truth is positively 
the last possibility which presents itself, One of the best 
novels of the day.’’—Morning Post. 

‘‘A most striking work,—brilliant and exciting, and 
ably drawn; will attain a great success.’’—Sun. 

*‘A book which every reader can conscientiously re- 
commend to his neighbour.’’— Morning Herald, 


London: RicHarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE 


IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


William Anderson’s English 


MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE: a Collection of 
Modern Letters of Business; with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. Twelfth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
330 pages of closely-printed matter, strongly bound in 
cloth, price 5s, 


Ahn’s French Commercial 


LETTER-WRITER; with a French, German, and Eng- 
lish Glossary of all Technical Terms. 230 pages, bound 
in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


Ahn’s German Commercial 


LETTER-WRITER; a Complete Series of Letters, Cir- 
culars, and Forms, suited to all the requirements of | 
Me and Commerce, 250 pages, bound in cloth, price 

. 6a. 





ITALIAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PORTUGUESE COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





In preparation, on the same plan as the abore, 
| 


Shortly will be published, in 8vo0., 


A VOICE FROM THE MOTHERLAND, | 


ANSWERING 


MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE’S APPEAL. 


By CIVES ANGLICUS. 
Triswser & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





| Crara Novetto, price 5s. 


EXPLOITS OF THE BRITISH 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


* GOD IS LOVE,” ‘OUR HEAVENLY HOME,” 
“THE COMFORTER,” &c. 


Now ready, and to be had of all Booksellers, 


Cloth, price 5s., 


GRACE AND GLORY; 


OR, THE 


BELIEVER’S BLISS IN BOTH WORLDS. 


Uniform with the above, just Published, 
The Seventh Edition, price 5s., 


GOD IS LOVE; 
oR, 
GLIMPSES OF THE FATHER’S INFINITE 
AFFECTION FOR HIS PEOPLE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“OUR HEAVENLY HOME,” “GOD'S UNSPEAK- 


Paris. Agent forthe “Reader,” 


| MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive Sub- 


Price Fourpence. 


— — 


= 





thers. 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.”’ Annual subscription, 
including postage, 15 rupees, 


—_-__— — 


Germany. Mr.F.A.Brockhaus, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Northern 
Germany, itis requested that intending Subscribers will send 


| their names to him. Books for Review may also be forwarded 


to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


' . > ~ . * 
Berlin. Messrs. Asher and Co., 
agents for the “ Reader,” will receive the names of subscribers 
and take charge of books intended for review, 


scriptions and forward Books intended for Review, 





THE PRESS. 


C. Mitchell & Co., Agents for 


the Sale of Newspaper Property, have FOR DISPOSAL 
an Old-established LIBERAL PAPER, of good connection 
with advertisers, and a large circulation, situate in an 
important and ow pew town in a midland county. 
Price, for plant and copyright, about £1,200 to £1,300, 

C. MITCHELL & CO, have also FOR DISPOSAL a 
Well-established LIBERAL PAPER, of large circulation 


' and good advertising connection, situate in a large and 


ABLE GIFT,” &c. 


CLEVER GIRLS 
OF OUR TIME; 


AND 


HOW THEY BECAME FAMOUS WOMEN. 


| populous manufacturing district. 


Price £1,200, 
C. MITCHELL & CO. have also FOR DISPOSAL a 
PAPER, published three times a week, in the chief town 


| of one of the Channel Islands. A gentleman would he 


accepted as Partner, if he could report and assist in the 
editorial. £300 required, 


PARTNERSHIP. 
C. MITCHELL & CO. are commissioned to secure 


| PARTNERSHIPS in well-established Journals, by 


several gentlemen who desire to take the editorial 


| departments and introduce capital. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


**HEROINES OF OUR TIME,” &c, 


A New Edition, just Published, price 3s. 6d., with 
Kight full-page Illustrations; or, cloth gilt extra, bevelled 
boards, with an Illuminated Title, and a Photograph of | 


WILLY’S BOOK OF BIRDS. | 


By Mrs. MACKIE. ome 


A New Edition, now ready, beautifully Illustrated, 
with Sixteen highly-coloured Plates of Birds, 4to., cloth, | 
price 3s. 6d, 


UNCLE ADAMS’ ATLAS | 


OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Containing Six full coloured Maps, with Birds, Beasts, 
and Fishes delineated thereon, and the Localities from 
whence they come, and descriptive Letterpress. 





Large Imperial 4to., bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


THE ADVENTURES 





SAILOR BOY: 
TALES OF THE SEA, | 
AND 


NAVY. 
Bx AN OLD SAILOR. 


Just ready, with Eight full-page Ilustrations, cloth, gilt 
back and side, price 3s. 6d., or bound, cloth, extra gilt, 
bevelled boards, and an Illuminated Title and Frontis- 
piece, with a Photograph of Captain M‘Clintock, price 5s, 





London: Dartoy & Hoper, 58, Holborn Hill. 





REPORTING. 
C. MITCHELL & CO. beg to notify to Reporters and 


| Sub-editors that they have several VACANCIES now * 


open, both on the metropolitan and provincial daily 


| papers, and will be glad to receive communications 


thereon from competent parties. Copies of testimonials 
(not originals), are requested, and all communications 


| requiring replies must be accompanied by a stamped 


envelope. 

Newspaper Press Directory and General Advertising 
Offices, 12 & 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 


By 


Now Ready, price 7s. 6d., crown Sro, 


Incidents in my Life. 
D. D. HOME (Spirit Medium.) 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co, 


ee _— -_—_—— - —- — 





“This famous Inangcural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
Suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
tendencies) is extremely characteristic of the author,.’’—London 
Review. 

* We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and of Adam himself.”"—Clerical Journa?. 


M. I. Renan’s Inaugural Lecture. 


THE POSITION OF THE SHEMITIC NATIONS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION ; an Inangural Lecture delivered 
by M. ERNEST RENAN, on assuming the Chair of Hebrew 
in the Imperial Institute of France. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathwan 
Agriculture. In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


Trtsywer anv Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





“A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.”’—Saturday Rerierw. 

“The lovers of oysters will do well to introduce this little 
volume to the notice of their wives and housekeepers, for it 
— the best receipts and directions for cooking them.’’— 

lobe, 


Second Edition, feap 8vo., illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
in elegant binding, price 1s., 


The Oyster; Where, How, 


and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. With a New 
Chapter—The Oyster-Seeker in London. 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of-the most v information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, ' e, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this sneculent and interesting litth- 
creature but he may find it in this volume; and whatever his 
ialities for the wae. he may count on their being 


its ‘ Feh. 7. 
: Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable.”—Athenanm. 


Trtayar & Co., 00, Paternoster Row. 
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SIR CHARLES LYELL’S NEW WORK. 


Now Ready, with Illustrations. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF 
FROM GEOLOGICAL 


With Remarks on Theories of the 


Svo. Il4s. 
MAN, 
EVIDENCES. 


Origin or Srecres by Variation. 


By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S., 


Author of “ Principles of Geology,”’ “‘ Elements of Geology,” &c., &c. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





DANISH LITERATURE. 


The following Works in rar Denisa LanGuaGE have , 
lately appeared, and may be had of 


A. DURR,. LEIPZIG: 


The Fox-Expedition in 1860 


OVER THE FAEROES, ICELAND ANDGREENLAND ; 
with png .~ to the possibility of a North Atlantic 


With, Woodcuts Premier-Lieutenant Ta. ZErvav. | 
oodcuts, Li ographs, and Maps. Price Two 
Mente: Legends. By Fr. Fiscuer. 


1 dol, 72-sk. 
Life in the Field. By 


Danisn Soutprer, G. L. 1 dol. 72 sk. 


Gustavus ITI. and his Times. 


By C. V. Bercuaxy. 3 dol. 60 sk. 
By 
. 


My Life and Times. 
A.S. Ornsvzp. Four Vols. 7 dol. 48 sk. 
Slesvig, its Land and People, 
Historically and Topographically Described.]/By F. H. 
Scumipr. 1 dol. 24 sk. 

dition 


The Last Franklin-Expe 


of the “‘ Fox,’ Capt. MacClintock. By Cart Prerersen, 
Translator to the Expedition. Portrait, Lithographs, 
Woodcuts, and Maps. 3 dol. 


Historical Tales of the Ice- 


LANDERS AT HOME AND ABROAD, from the Ice- 
landic. By Prof. N. M. Prererser. Second Edition. 
Vols. I. and IJ. each, 1 dol. 72 sk. (Vol. I. contains 
EGIL’S SAGA, complete. Vol. Il. NIAL’S SAGA, com- | 
plete). Two other volumes will follow. 





_Foot-Wanderings in the Four 


QUARTERS OF THE WORLD. By W. C. Samvetsey. | 
With Portrait. 1 dol. 24 sk. 


Copenhagen and the Towns 


of the Danish Realm 100 Years ago, Contributions to the 
+g se Civilization in Denmark. By L. Houst. 


Recollections of an Old Danish 


SOLDIER. By J. H. Ktorrexzoxc. Portrait. 
1 dol. 36 sk. 


History of Denmark. 


c¢. V. Riwestap. 166k. 


Menoza: the Asiatic Prince, 


—. wandered through the World in search of Christ. | 
haw <y Republished by Virne_m Birxepat. | 


De Vidtbekjendte Molboers 


VISE GJERNINGER. (THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM, | 
of Denmark). Re-edited, with Notes and Plates, by V. 
Favepost. 72 sk. 


Fe. Wéxprxet, Publisher, Copenhagen. 





Just ready, in One Vol. post 8v0., cloth, gilt top, price 12s. 


SHAKESPERE'S HOME AT NEW PLACE, 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. | 
A fagh Clptoe Place, from its Erection by 
Sir mn, 1490, to its in 1759, toge- 


ther an Account of the Progr mee acecom- 

, Copies of Fines, Indentures, 

» Pedigrees of the Shakespere and Clopton Families, 

a Ground Plan of the Estates at New Place, and Plan of 
Excavations lately made. 


By J. C. M. Bettew. 








VIRTUE, BRotHERS, & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 





Outlines for Illumination, 
WT Honour of the approaching Royal Marriage. 


London: Wrvsor & Newrow, and all Stationers, Artists, 
Colourmen, &c 





By God Bless the Prince of Wales. 


| Four-part Song by Brarniey RicwAxgps, 2d. 


Now Ready. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION. 


- A WELCOME. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS IN POETRY AND 
PROSE. 

DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF WALES. 


CONTENTS :— 
Edwin Arnold. 
Emily Taylor. 
Earl of Carlisle. 





Dedication. 
Two Sonnets. 
In Memoriam. 
Easter, Past and Present. Mrs. Fellows. 

Sister Brides. Harriet Martineau. 

A Norwegian Legend. Frederica Rowan. 

The Moslem Lover's Complaint. M. E, Rogers, 

Dream Love. Christina Rossetti. 
Outward Bound. Author of ‘John Halifax, 


Gentleman.”’ 
The Heart’s Waves. Viscountess Strangford. 


Love. Sydney Dobell. 
The Italian Boy and his Monkey. Hamilton Aidé. 
Larry’s Appeal for Justice. Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


The Ladye of the Lonely Tower. Neville Temple. 
Variety. Arthur Arnold. 

Lost Days. Dante Rossetti. 

Faithful unto Death. Viscountess Strangford. 
The Children’s Heaven. George MacDonald. 
Sonnet. Mary Cowden Clarke. 
The Knight’s Leap. Charles Kingsley, M.A, 
The Eleventh of March. Amelia B. Edwards, 
Captivity. A.C, L. 

Beatrice. Hon. Roden Noel, 

The Purple of the West. C. B. Cayley. 

English September. Marian James. 

Gibbon and Hume in Paris. Louis Blanc. 

The Loreley. Owen Meredith. 

His Town. W. Allingham. 
Acquisition and Illumination Rev. F.D. Maurice, M.A, 
Lines on the late Earl Giffard. Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Brother Urban. E. Harcourt Mitchell, 
Ich Dien. ~ 

March Violets. } Isa Craig. 

Miss Ophelia Gledd, Anthony Trollope. 
1863. Frederick Locker. 


In Extra Cloth, Rose-tinted Paper, Gilt Edges £0 102, 6d. 
In White Calf, Elegant ,, . 9 - &1 te. Gd, 


Entiy Farrarciy, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary | 
to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover | 


Square, W., and 834, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


—__—_ ——— 





_England’s Hope and Pride ; a 


PRAYER FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. Arranged for ee 
Voices, in the MUSICAL HERALD for this week, with Five 
other Pieces of Standard Music, Price One Penny. 


B. BLAKE, 421, Strand. 





“The music and words are here presented complete, in acheap 
form, only Twopence. Surely every family in the land wi 


| proeure a copy and make it a NATIONAL ANTHEM, teach it tothe 


children, an t them sing it, as it well deserves, everywhere,”’— 


| Wesleyan Times. The Song, 3s. ; Ditto, for Piano, 4s. 


London: Rosgert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street, W. All Music-sellers. 





_There’s Joy in Merry England, 


Song, with Chorus (ad lib.) Wordsby W. H. Bretiamy. 
Music by G. W. Martry. 

London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street. Publishers to the Queen, and the Emperor 
Napoleon III. On order of all Music-sellers. 

*,* SUPERINTENDENTS OF NATIONAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
ke. may Obtain (post-free) ae of Gop BLESS the Prince of 
WALES, Four-part Song ing two stamps; and will be 
aur lied, free of all chan Y with as eh copies as they may 

re, of the vane of ish and Welsh, card 
ghoukd accompany each appli 1. 
London: Roprrt Cocxs and Co., New Burlington Street, 
and 4, Hanover Square, W.; and all Music-sellers. 


SIR HENRY BISHOP'S GLEES 


Are in course of publication in 





THE MUSICAL HERALD; 


Together with the Standard Music of 


Dr. Arne Dibdin Jackso Rossini 

Auber Ford Michael Kelly pomeqene 
Beethoven Gates Linley ield 
Billington OrlandoGibbons Loek Se onr 

Byrd Gluck Mendelssohn Stevens 
Caleott Handel IMorningtor vers 
DreGooke Haydn Play tah 

T. Cooke Dr. Hay Purcell Wilbye 

Danby Hopkins Dr. Rogers Winter, 7 


In Weekly Numbers, Price ONE PENNY. 
Monthly Parts, Price SIXPENCE. 
B. BLAK®, 421, Strand; and all Book and Music Sellers 
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NEW WORKS. 


->— 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION 


in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. ByJ.H. MERLE 


D'AUBIGNE, D.D. Vols. I. and 11., 8vo., price 28s. 
[On Monday next. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George ITI., 
1760—1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. Vol. IL. 
completing the Work. 8vo., price 18s, 


3. 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S 


| Work on JAPAN—The CAPITAL of the TYCOON. With 


Narrative of Recent Events in Poland. 


Two Maps and 142 Illustrations on Wood and Chromo- 
lithography. Two Vols, 8vo., 42s. 


4. 
The STORY of a SIBERIAN 


iXILE. By M. RUFIN PIETROWSKI. Followed by a 
Translated from 


the French. Pest 8vo,, price 7s, 6d, 


v0. 

NARRATIVE of a SECRET MIS- 
SION to the DANISH ISLANDS in 1808, By the Rev. 
J. ROBERTSON. Edited from the Author’s MS. by his 
Nephew, A. C. FRASER. 8q. feap. 8vo., price 5s, 


6. 
HISTORY of the SUPERNATU- 


RAL in all AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, 
CHRISTIAN and PAGAN: Demonstrating a Universal 
Faith. By WILLIAM HOWITT. Two Volumes, post 
8vo,, price 18s. 


7. 
SAVONAROLA and HIS TIMES. 


By PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated, with the Author’s 








co-operation, by LEONARD HORN ER, F.R.8. Two 
Volumes, post 8vo., with Medallion, 18s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES ; 


viz., Sketches connected with the French Revolutions, 
Legal Sketches, and Miscellaneous Sketches. By NAS- 
SAU W. SENIOR. Post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d, 


9, 
MEMORIES of the PAST and 
THOUGHTS of the PRESENT AGE. By JOSEPH 
BROWN, M.D. Post 8vo., 6, 


10, 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. New Edition, revised and corrected, with 
Portrait and brief Memoir. Eight Vols., post 8vo., 48s. 


11, 
LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 


and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. An Edition in Volumes 
for the Pocket. Three Vols., feap. 8vo., price 21s, 


12, 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 


and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. The People’s Edition, 
complete in Two Vols., crown 8vo., price 8s. 


13. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. The Intermediate 
Edition; with Maps, Plates, and Wood Engravings, 
Two Vols., square crown 8vo., price 31s. 6d. 


14. 


HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA : 


Psalms and Hymns selected and arranged in the order 
of the Christian Seasons. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., 
Prebendary of Lichfield, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


15. 
LYRA GERMANICA. Translated 


from the German by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. New 
Editions of the First and Seeond Series, Two Vols., 
feap. 8vo., price 5s. each. 

1e, 


A DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 


and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. M‘CUL- 
LOCH, Esq. New Edition, with Maps and Plans. 8vyo., 50s, 


17. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 


and the ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By 
HENRY WATTS, B.A., F.C.8. In course of publication 
in Sixteen Monthly Parts, price 5s, each, forming Three 
Volumes, Parr I. 

18, 


A TREATISE on the STEAM- 


ENGINE. By JOHN BOURNE, C.E. Fifth Edition; 
with Thirty-seven Plates and 546 Woodcuts (200 new in 
this Edition). 4to., 42s. 


19. 


YOUATT’S Work on the HORSE. 


Revised and enlarged by E. N. GABRIEL, M.R.C.S., 
C.V.8. 8vo., Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 
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“Our of the strong came sweetness :” 
The Hebrew riddle ran: and now we see 

Behold 

The Lion’s mouth with honey filled for thee. 


The riddle set and solved again. 


So high, so lovely, so beloved ! 


In this acclaim, that thrills the soft spring air, 
To this joy 
That lights a nation’s face, shall any bear 

One questioning or chastening thought’s alloy ? 


Shall any voice speak counsel ? 


Were ’t well to say, as bright a morn has shone 
On joys as general, on a bride as bright, 

But to make awfuller the drawing on 
Of storm and darkness, that foreran the night ? 


That smiles as glad as these that line thy way 
Have turned to dull, dead looks, or levin-wrath— 

Curses have drowned acclaims—hate swept away 
The roses, wherewith love had strewed- the path ¥ 


SATURDAY, Vareh 7th, 1863. 


Rare lot! 

Held in their hearts who all thy life have known ; 
Received into our hearts who know thee not, 

But see thee fair, and hail thee for our own. 
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ALERKAND BAP 


so of old 


Nor seeking 


Such hearts as 


Because of her 


It were not well, unless to tell thee why 

Small is our fear of such a fate for thee; 
, who holds that crown so high— 
The mother’s now—the son’s that is to be. 


In thee we hail her choice: wouldst thou behold 

Thy son’s bride welcomed as thou ’rt welcomed now, 
Like her, be good and true, be just and bold— 

Not bending, save to love and law, thy brow. 


No common people takes thee to its heart : 
Gnarl’d and deep-rooted in our native clay, 

Like our own oaks ; stubborn, hard-grained, in part, 
Yet shapeable, and slowly giving way 


Our hold on faith and love, our grasp of right ; 
A people to be trusted, prized, and feared, 
Not counting cost, when it behoves to fight, 


strife, while peacewards nobly steered, 


these, so soft at once and strong, 


Fair Princess, at thy will henceforth shall stand,— 
Iron ’twixt thee and done or suffered wrong ; 
Wax to the touch of just and gentle hand. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE TARTAR | 
STEPPES AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 


By Mrs, Arxryson. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
London: John Murray. 1863. 
HE late Mr. Atkinson, one of the 
most energetic of men and inde- 
fatigable of travellers, certainly found a 


helpmeet for him in the authoress of 


these volumes. He has not given her her 
due in his own records of his travels in the 
Steppes of Russian Tartary, in which, if 
we remember aright, Mrs, Atkinson hardly 
figures. In this volume Mrs. Atkinson 
records her own adventures and‘ achieve- 
ments while accompanying her husband. 
Whatever may be the value of her yolumes 
in other respects, they certainly place her 
at the head of all lady travellers for pluck, 
endurance, and that right English wifely 
spirit which supports a frail woman under 
hardships and fatigues sufficient to break 
strong men down. 

One of a large family, and early thrown 
on her own resources, as Mrs. Atkinson 
tells us in her preface, she had been eight 
years governess in General Mouravieff’s 
family, at St. Petersburg, when she married 
Mr. Atkinson, at the end of 1847, on his 
return from his first journey to Siberia. 
Within a few months of her marriage she 





| journey of five thousand miles into the 


| Kirghis steppes and among the vast moun- 


‘tains of the Altai Chain. She was the 


| artistic wanderings from February, 1848, 
'to December, 1853. In the course 
of these years she made the cireuit of 
South-western Siberia between the Kirghis 
Steppe and Lake Baikal. Starting from 
Ekaterinburg, Mrs. Atkinson accompanied 
her husband first to Tomsk, and thence to 
Barnaoul, on the upper waters of the Ob; 
thence south to the Altin-Kool Lake and 
the Altai Chain; thence over the great 
Kirghis Steppe to Kopal, and back to 
Barnaoul; thence eastwards to the Yenissey 
River, and Irkoutsk, the Baikal Lake and 
Kiachta; and finally retraced this im- 
mense circuit of savage country to the 
Ural. They travelled by sledge as far as 
Tomsk, and by pavoska—or wheeled carriage 
—from Tomsk to Barnaoul. At Tomsk 


they made acquaintance with the gold- 
seekers, and the interesting community of 
Russian exiles, whose normal existence in 
Siberia, as described by Mrs. Atkinson, 
seems far from a hard or gloomy one, 





allowed to 


especially when they are 


was packed in a sledge by his side for a 


partner of her husband’s scientific and | 


their wives and female relatives. Balls, 
‘dinners, picnics, private theatricals, all 
watered with abundant libations of cham- 
pagne, together with freedom from Russian 
_ police restrictions and the absence of social 
formalities, such are the chief impressions 
| of political Siberian exile, which Mrs. At- 
| kinson’s volume leaves behind. Attempts 
| at escape, however, are severely punished— 
by condemnation to labour at the mines, 
under terrible privations and along with 
the lowest class of convicts; and the diffi- 
culty of educating and providing for chil- 
dren is great, to say nothing of the misery 
of separation from family and friends. Soon 
after leaving Barnaoul for Altin-Kool (the 
golden lake), the travellers exchanged their 
wheeled carriage for horses, Mrs. Atkinson 
being equipped in a bloomer costume—the 
description of which reads piquantly— 
and riding astride on a Siberian saddle. 
And here begin her real achievements, as 
the queen of hard-riding heroines. © She 
scales mountain-paths, on which (to read the 
description of them) only a mountain-goat 
would feel at home ; descends perpendicular 
passes in mists; fords torrents; camps out 
in thunder-storms; even lays her rifle 
within reach, ready capped, in hopes that a 





often the case, by 
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be joined, as is 


bear which has been prowling within four 
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feet of the camp in the dark, will visit | last drew from him that it was a “foot-binder,” Atkinson’s husband. 


her while left alone by the men of the party. 
And in hersimple, slipshod gossippy way 
of telling all this, Mrs. Atkinson shows 
herself the veriest woman, and tempts 
one into continual laughter by the loose 
grammar of her sentences, and the Mrs. 
Nickleby-like concatenation of them. 

Here is one of the richest examples of 
her style :— 


The effect of Chinese spirit is of a peculiar na- 
ture. One of the ladies told me, at daybreak it 
was customary for her husband to rise and open 
the window to see the kind of morning, when the 


air, after drinking Chinese brandy, produced the | 


same effect as if he had only just taken it, for he 
commenced dancing and cutting all kinds of capers 
at the open window. 


For all Mrs. Atkinson’s exploits, there is 
not an inch of doublet and hose in her dispo- 
sition ; and it is impossible, in spite ofher bad 
English, not to like her for her simplicity, 
courage, and wifely devotion. She seems to 
have found the Cossacks who formed their 
escort, and the Nomades among whom they 
travelled, simple, kindly, worthy and honest 
people. The Kirghises and the Tartar 
tribes generally despise women, but even 
these haughty wanderers could not but ad- 
mire Mrs. Atkinson for her skill with her 
needle and her prowess in the saddle, 
though they signified their admiration by 
declaring she was no woman, but a man, 
and wondered at the mystery of her baby. 


For Mrs. Atkinson had her first baby | 


while on this expedition; and within little 


more than a month of her crowning exploit, | 
—a ride across the Kirghis Steppe, between | 


Aiagooz and Kopal, of some hundred miles 
without drawing brfdle. 
ride lasted from seven one morning to five 


the next, the first ten hours under a burn- | 


ing sun, the last under the cutting winds 
from the snowy mountain chain. Mrs. 
Atkinson had nothing to eat or drink all 
this time but a slice of water-melon and 
half a wineglass full of rum! This was on 
the 13th and 14th of September, and the 
lady was confined at Kopal, on November 
the 4th (more than a month before her time) 
of a boy, whom his parents christened 
Alatau, in honour of the mountain-chain 
at the foot of which he saw the light, with 
the euphonious addition of Tamchiboulac, 
after a dropping-spring close to his birth- 
place. No wonder the doctor said the 
premature birth was caused by excessive 
exercise on horseback, 

How the little Alatau throve, in spite 
of hard travelling, strange food, and rough 
lodging; how the Cossacks and Mongols 
and exiles all loved and petted him; how 
his cruel parents dipped him in every 
river they crossed in their wanderings, 


tepid or ice-cold alike; and how he waxed | 


fat, and kicked and crowed, and was happy 
under this rough nurture, we leave the 
readers of Mrs. Atkinson’s book to find out 
for themselves. If they are like her critic, 
they will take quite an interest in the little 
fellow, as well as in his mamma. 

To say nothing of other hardships, the 
cuisine 18 not inviting in these regions. 
Think of this for a bonne-bouche. The 
travellers are at Kopal, enjoying the hospi- 
talities of the Commandant :— 

One re the Baron, seeing me busy removing 
the dirt from the rice, asked if I had been in the 
kitchen ; to my reply in the negative, he said he 
thought perhaps seen what he had that 
morning. On going to speak with the cook (a 
— he observed the rice on the table, well 
w , and looking beautifully white, and beside 
it a horrible-looking cloth. He » ere of George 
what that was ; “A clout,” he replied ; “ but what 
clout ?” said the Baron; “To boil the rice in.” 
But he questioned further about the clout, and at 


This astonishing | 


| literally, the rag which the peasantry as well as 
_ soldiers wrap round the feet instead of stockings ! 


travelling confined to scanty meals (entirely 
of meat, with rice occasionally, but without 
bread, or green vegetables for months to- 
gether) 
Though the Kirghises and other Tartars 
were generally kind and hospitable, there 
were occasionally ruffians as well as thieves 
among them. 

On one occasion, on a mountain platform 
in the Altai chain, with a perpendicular 
fall of many hundred feet to a tarn as green 
_as verdigris, Mrs. Atkinson, while sitting 
with her little baby in her arms on the 
edge of the precipice, suddenly saw her 
husband and his only Cossack attendant 


Mrs. Atkinson had her rifle by her side. 
She shall tell her own story from this 
point : 

I considered what was best to be done (my 
heart beating rapidly all the time). At first I 
thought of putting the child down, and running 
with the gun, and then I reflected he might roll 
over the brink before my return. If I took him 
with me, and the Kirghis saw me first, they might 
rush forward and seize the weapon; as with the 
two in my arms I should have no chance of out- 
stripping my foes, although alone I should soon 
have done so. I concluded it would be safer to 
trust in Providence, and sit perfectly still. 

I now observed the men brandishing their sticks 





| facing their foes, but -slowly retreating. The 
| enemy, more especially the women, were following 
_up like demons. At this instant our other Cos- 
sack, who had been left with the bulls, turned the 
corner of a mass of rock, and glancing below, saw, 


we were in. Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
rode straight down; how he was not dashed to 


sooner did the Kirghis see him, than they closed 


| I saw was struggling with the leader, and a woman 

clinging on to him from behind. Now this Cos- 
| sack was a little fellow, and being unable to ex- 
| tricate his head from the grasp of the woman, 
| turned, and with one hand gave her a blow; it 
| must have been a terrible one, for she was instantly 
knocked down. Two of her companions left the 
combatants, and carried her away. Whilst this 
was passing two men had seized Mr. Atkinson, 
and attempted to pinion his arms behind him. I 


they had to deal with ; he quickly flung them off, 
and disengaged himself. The Cossack now arrived; 
he had on his shoulder a rifle belonging to my 


enemy, formed the work of a moment; but seemed 


the horses down now appeared, and on reaching 
the bottom Mr. Atkinson backed towards him, 
and before they were aware of what he was about 
to do, sunevel his pistols from the holsters, cocked 
and pointed them. No sooner did they see the 
four muzzles directed towards them, than they 
dropped their poles and doffed their caps in sub- 
mission. I now supposed we were safe, and 
masters of the field. I therefore jumped up, and 
| taking the double-barrelled gun, walked with the 
| child in my arms towards the scene of conflict. 


| Even after this encounter Mr. Atkinson 
had the courage to descend to the lake to 
sketch with two of the Kirghises, leaving 
| his wife and child, with only the two 
_ Cossacks and their own Kirghis for their 
guard. The chief was quelled by the 
' mingled courage and confidence of his visi- 
_ tors, and eventually treated them hospitably. 
He had mistaken them for Russians, and 
had determined to maintain his mountain 





| 


_eyry against all intruders. 


Those who look for solid information 
as to the natural wonders of the Steppes 
and of the Altai chain, or as to the 
interesting colonies of exiled Russians 





and Poles, must go to the pages of Mrs. 
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and dangers of flood and field. | 


| 


| 


In her volume no- 
thing is to be found beyond personal 
adventures, very loosely told, and descrip- 


Nor were the drawbacks of this wild tions of scenery and manners, very slight 


and superficial But as a picture of an 
honest, kindly, and unaffected little English- 


woman gallantly facing frightful hardships, 


present, unarmed, in a grapple for life or | 
death with some twenty Kirghises, men | 
and women, armed with broken tent-poles. | 


and understood in an instant, the critical position 
| 


pieces, is to me at this moment marvellous. No | 


round the Cossack and Mr. Atkinson. The former | 


think they scarcely knew what a powerful man | 


husband. ‘To seize hold of it, and point it at the | 


to produce no effect. The Kirghis who was leading | 


with her baby, not from any love or know- 
ledge of art or science, but simply from a 
determination to stand by her husband as 
his aid, comfort, and companion, Mrs. At- 
kinson’s book has an interest of its own, 
and commends itself to manly sympathy 
and goodwill. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, CRITICAL 
and THEOLOGICAL. By the Rey. Wm. 
Kirkus, LL.B. Longmans. 1863. 


NVERY age produces its own class of 
iD new books, and amongst other spe- 
cialities ours has given birth to collections 
of essays and articles, having as a rule no 
other internal coherence or connection, ex- 
cept that they are all written by the same 
‘author. The extraordinary development of 
our periodical literature is the cause of this 
phenomenon. Men and women, who in 
other times would have devoted themselves 
to some more serious literary work, now 
contribute articles to some Magazine or 
Review, on subjects which are interesting 
to the public at the time, and in due course 





part fugitive, pieces in a separate volume. 
|The fashion was set by Lord Macaulay and 


aloft, while the Cossack and my husband were | Sir James Stephen, and has been followed 


' by so many able persons since their time, 
that it is too late now to object. Nor, 
| indeed, -are we inclined to do so. ‘There is 
' much to be said in favour of the habit, and 
it suits our time; so critics and the public 
will be wise to accept such books, and make 
_ the best they can out of them. 

If they were all as well worth reading 
as the volume of Mr. Kirkus now before 
us, there would, indeed, be no case for 
| growling. We are not prepared to indorse 
_many of this author’s opinions; we object 
decidedly to some of the language which he 
uses, especially when speaking of persons 
whom he fairly enough calls “‘ pulpit fortune- 
| tellers.”’ Expressions which may be all well 
enough in the heat of debate, or in articles 
written from hand to mouth while some 
struggle is pending which stirs a man’s 
heart, ought to be weeded out when he 
comes to put his thoughts into a more per- 
manent form. But, making all deductions 
| for occasional bad taste, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this is a book which 
should be read by all men who wish to 
understand the crisis through which the 
Church of England is now passing. On 
the one side, in these early months of 1863, 
we have three eminent doctors of the Church 
of England, Regius Professors at Oxford, 
prosecuting the most able and influential 
tutor of their University for a book of 
serious and devout criticism published 
beyond the University precincts. This is 
only a sample of an intolerant spirit abroad 
in the Church, which is driving the culti- 
vated intellect of the nation out of the 


ranks of her ministry. On the other side 


we have a Dissenting minister (and he a 
representative man) coming deliberately 
forward with such testimony as this :— 


There is no book, excepting the Bible, from 
which I have derived so much benefit as from the 
Book of Common Prayer. It seems to me, perhaps, 
the very gravest of the misfortunes, almost in- 
separable from my position as a Dissenter, that I 
am unable to make constant use of it in public 
worship. Yet perhaps this misfortune should 
hardly be called inseparable from the position of a 








Dissenter. The Book of Common Prayer belongs 





collect and reproduce these, for the most . 
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to every Englishman. 
doxy ; and has done more than any other book to 
reserve the majority of sober-minded men from 


other. 
But before noticing further the theo- 


logical essays, we must pause for a moment | 


on the critical essays of this volume. The 
chief of these are two, “‘ upon the earlier 
and later works of Mr. Dickens,” one upon 


Book of Ecclesiastes. The former are spe- 
cimens of a style of criticism which we 
should much like to see in more common 
use amongst us. The writer does not con- 
ceal his annoyance at much of Mr. Dickens’s 


same time he has set himself honestly to 
learn why the works of Mr. Dickens have 
attained their very great popularity. He 
has thus learned thoroughly to appreciate 
him, so that he leads us through his stories 
with an accompaniment of suggestive and, 
for the most part, just and able comment. 

To our thinking, however, the essay on 
‘‘True Womanliness”’ is the best in the 
volume. The central thought of it is, that 
woman is the ‘ very embodiment of the 
unresistible might of weakness,” ‘‘ the real 
representative of those rights whose might 
is purely spiritual.” ‘‘ That she should be 
reverenced, honoured, loved, recognised, 
as the equal and true other half of man, 
implies a state of society in which the 
spiritual is lord of the material, and right 
stronger than might.”” These are not new 
thoughts, but they are clearly and freshly 
brought out here, and vividly illustrated 
by reference to Athenian and other civi- 
lizations. 

The result he arrives at is stated thus:— 

Where men love goodness for its own sake, 
where they scorn to take by force what they could 
not have by right, where they feel more pain in the 
sufferings of others than even in their own; where 
they are brave, noble, generous; there woman has 
been honoured and loved as the dearest and best 
companion a man can have, as his saviour from 
the meanest of all vices, as the good angel ever 
beckoning up towards the purest and sublimest 
virtues ot which he is capable. 

Ecclesiastes, Mr. Kirkus holds to be be- 
fore all things a satire, and therefore one- 
sided. It says to men :— 

You have stripped yourselves bare of all true 
adorning, you have gained the knowledge of evil 
rather than of good, you are poor fools, and in 
your inmost hearts you know that you are. This, 
it seems to us, is precisely the intention of Eccle- 
siastes. It is the clear and full expression of that 
self-reproach with which the godless man curses 
his day. It is no true account of life; no man 
need look upon all his labour, and say,—All is 
vanity: and vexation of spirit. Dissipation can 
only find vanity everywhere. There is not much 
wisdom in wine, nor in seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines. 

A true account as far as it goes, but also, 
we think, itself one-sided. 

But, as we said above, it is the theo- 
logical essays which are specially wor- 
thy of notice. They touch on all the 
crucial points of modern controversy and 
speculation. There is an essay to begin 
with on Mr. Mansel’s “Limits of Reli- 
gious Thought,” in which the destructive- 
ness of the method of that popular and 
orthodox doctor is well brought out :— 

We are told (by Mr. Mansel) that to the 
human reason all genuine theology is impossible. 
We are then bidden to accept the teachings of a 
book in which every one of the puzzles of rational 
theology is reproduced, with the additional puzzle 
that the absolute is related to mankind as the 
author of a score of small treatises. 5. @* Fie 
Bible or nothing is a sufficiently terrible alter- 
native, and, in truth, one can hardly help suspect- 
ing that the relentless logic which has destroyed 
everything else, has been scarcely consistent in 


leaving us even this choice, 


It is still the test of ortho- | 


| 
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Then comes an essay on ‘“ The Morality 


of Religious Controversy,” in which the 














infidelity on the one hand and fanaticism on the | author pleads for the fullest and freest in- 


quiry in every direction. He maintains 
that, when the history of every other ancient 
people has been reconstructed, that of the 
Jews ought not to be left to the treatment 
of two hundred years ago. The popular 
belief about the Bible must be supported, 


> , : ‘0 ions, after a 
‘‘True Womanliness,’”’ and one upon the | he says, by new foundations, 


thorough re-examination, or it will soon 
depart altogether. Mr. Kirkus courts sci- 
entific investigation, as every man must who 
has any real foundation for his faith. 
The Essays on ‘‘ Pulpit Fortunetellers ’ 


b 


. : : and ‘‘ Preaching and Preachers ’”’ have too 
sentimentalism and caricature, but at the | os . 


strong a smack of the odium theologicum 
about them, but are nevertheless worth 
careful study. Mr. Kirkus is the avowed ad- 
versary of so-called Evangelicalism, whether 
within or without the Church. He hates 
it because it is negative; ‘‘ limitations, 
restrictions, exclusions, denials characterize 
Evangelicalism.””’ He hates it because it is 
disorderly. ‘‘ The anti-clerical instincts of 
Evangelicalism can see no life and earnest- 
ness apart from disorder.”” The Plymouth 
Brethren are the natural outcome of it, 
‘whose vocation seems to be, not to convert 
the world, but to convert the converted. 
They do not go into highways and hedges 
to compel men to come in to the feast of 
the Gospel; but they hire a room opposite 


some church or chapel, and paint up on a | 
_ stories which they could tell, if they dared to 


board that the Gospel of the Grace of God 


will be preached there for the benefit of | 


those benighted Christians who have not 
yet arrived at the perfection of anarchy.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Kirkus speaks of the 
Church from which such Dissenters as he 
are cut off as still most precious to them. 
‘‘They wish to be as little removed from 
their Christian brethren as possible.” ‘‘They 
cannot affect to be pleased by the separa- 
tion from a community to which nearly all 
their strongest convictions and deepest 
sympathies lead them.”’ One can’t help 
asking, Why be separated then? Mr. 
Kirkus’s answer is, ‘‘ We cannot enter the 
Established Church because ¢¢ 7s Established; 
its proper discipline is impossible; its govern- 
ment is more in the hands of statesmen than 
of bishops.’’ These, we may fairly hope, 
will form no insuperable barrier to men, who 
know and suffer under the tyranny and dis- 
honesty which the Voluntary system pro- 
duces. But whether they will soon be able 
to join the Church of England again or not, 
we, as Churchmen, do most heartily agree 


with Mr. Kirkus that ‘it is the policy of | 
the Book of Common Prayer to compel men | ™ournfal. 


to agree to differ. If the English Church 
is to be the Church of the nation, it must 
make room equally for broad churchmen 
and evangelicals and tractarians.”’ 

We hope that, in our necessarily meagre 
sketch of the contents of this volume, we 
may have yet succeeded in preserving such a 
smack of its honest and healthy vigour as will 
send readers interested in the great subjects 
with which it deals to the book itself. We 
can safely bear our testimony that they 
will not lose the time which they may 
spend over it. T. H. 


A RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST’S 
SONG-BOOK. 

















effusions of the Muscoyvite minstrel. 
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SOLDATSKIYA PYESNI [Soldier -Songs]. | 
London: Printed at the Free Russian Press. 
Triibner and Co. 1862. 


HE Warsaw correspondent of the Times, 


soldiers. We presume that he alluded to the 
little book now before us. It is one which is 
not likely to have many readers in this 
country, although it is printed and published 
here. Any one who*’wishes to read it for 
himself, may procure it from Mr. Tribner ; 
but we may as well state that its contents 
are by no means easy to understand, being 
rich in the expressions which lexicographers 
think it beneath their dignity to notice. 
Nor does it possess sufficient poetic merit 
to reward its readers for the trouble it 
may give them. Regarded from a purely 
literary point of view, its aspect is not re- 
markably attractive ; but it becomes interest- 
ing at once when looked upon as an expres- 
sion of political feeling. Everything which 
relates to the struggle in Poland is at present 
of importance; and so it may be worth our 
while to see what manner of ballads they are 
which the leaders of the Russian reyolution- 
ary party are supplying to the Imperial 
army. 

The ‘‘ Free Russian Press” of London 
exercises no slight influence throughout the 
dominions of the Czar. The books and 
pamphlets which issue from it are widely 
circulated throughout Russia, and its jour- 
nal, the Kolokol, is as well known as the 
Invalide Russe itself. In spite of every 
restriction which the official mind can de- 
vise, and of penalties varying from imprison- 
ment to exile, these contraband works are 
constantly being smuggled across the frontier, 
and are then passed from hand to hand as 
long as their leaves will hold together. All 
sorts of agents are employed in the task, and 
very strange, too often very sad, are the 


speak openly, of the adventures and mis- 
fortunes in which it has inyolvyed them. The 
Russian officers in command at Warsaw 
would show little mercy to any one who was 
found in possession of the ‘‘ Soldier-Songs ;”’ 
and yet the book finds eager purchasers and 
readers. 

Mr. Herzen’s name does not occur in the 


work, and it appears to be doubtful whether 


he has had any share in its composition. 
The anonymous editor says in the preface, 
‘*We have received a few songs, which are 
most likely written by Russian officers, in- 
voluntary witnesses of their soldiers’ martyr- 
dom, unwilling participators in the oppression 
of the peasants and the thraldom of the 
Poles ;”’ but we are not inclined to accept 
this rather improbable statement. If Mr. 
Herzen had written them, he would probably 
have given them the weight of hisname ; but 
we do not think we shall be far wrong if we 
attribute their authorship to some of his 
friends and fellow-labourers. 

They are very sad and very monotonous. 
The same idea prevails in all of them, the 
same sorrowful expression is retained through 
every change of form. And the tunes to 
which they are set are, no doubt, equally 
For very few of the Russian 
national melodies are bright, bold, and 
sparkling ; almost all are melancholy, seem- 
ing to have been suggested by the sound of 
the wind, as it sighs along the desolate 
steppes, or wails. through the sombre pine- 
forests. Nor are the words in general more 
cheerful than the music. The impudent 
gaiety, the sturdy self-assertion, the rat- 
tling nonsense to which other nations give 
vent in song, seldom enliven or dignify the 
Rather 
do they give utterance to the lamentation and 
the ancient tale of wrong,— 


ee by anill-used race of men that cleave the 

soil, 

Sow = secd, and reap the harvest with enduring 
toil, 

—— yearly little dues of wheat, and wine, and 
oil. 


Thus, though they may have little affinity 
with the poetry which delights the refined 
taste of Aldershott, or that in which Zouave 
sentiment expresses itself, they will come 
home to the heart of the Russian conscript, 


in one of his recent letters, stated that | reminding him but too vividly of once fami- 


a collection of songs by Mr. Herzen was pro- 
ducing a great sensation among the Russian 
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liar voices and songs sung long ago. Ve 
depressing is their description of the soldier's 
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life. He is a mere puppet, 
tute of will, dead to all Paes 


him is wretched. From morning till night 
he is driven about and drilled, exposed to wet 
and to cold, rewarded only by abuse and 
blows. As to his officers, they look on their 
men only as beingsto be cheated and beaten ; 
otherwise they care nothing for them. Here 
is a om rog of the songs in an almost literal 
translation :— 

Terrible is service to the Russian soldier ; weari- 
some is your life in it, brave though you may 

Poverty crushes you, the commander cheats you, 
and flogs you without cause. 

Utter a word in defence, and your boldness will 
soon be beaten out of you. 

Well schooled in the science of the stick, you 
undergo all sorts of torment, 

Never daring to say a word, theugh you may be 
ten times wiser than the commander. 

When half your life has been spent in service, 
don’t consider yourself a man yet. 

But when, by God’s grace, you have reached the 
end of the Tnperial servitude, then take to the 
road that may lead to prison ; 

Not forgetting, till the grave, the companionship 
of the beggar’s wallet—supposing that your 
service has not terminated in sending you be- 
tween the ranks. 

The concluding words refer to the punish- 
ment of ‘‘ running the gauntlet,’ a form of 
torture which is very common in the Russian 
army, and which, if it does not result in the 
sufferer’s immediate death, almost invariably 
cripples him for life. Bitter as the verses 
are, they are equally true. The lot of the 
Russian soldier is indeed a hard one. He is 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and brutally ill-treated 
during the long period of his service; and 
when he is discharged, he is thrown upon the 
world to exist as he best can, dependent 
upon the charity of chance passengers for the 
means of getting home, and of subsisting on 
his way there. Mr. Pietrowski mentions, in 
the story of his exile, that on one occasion he 
was asked for alms by a discharged soldier, 
who had been in the Imperial Guard, and 
who wore a number of medals on his coat. 
** What a strange contrast was here!’ he 
says; ‘‘a faithful and deserving servant of 
the Czar, begging his bread from a man who, 
a rebel to this same Czar, was condemned by 
him to labour as a felon among felons!” 
And he proceeds to describe the miseries of 
the soldier’s life, dragged away from his 
family against his wili, driven about from 

lace to place, half-starved, and constantly 
ten, and at the end of some twenty years 

of service sent back to a home where he is as 
a stranger, there to pass an old age of want 
and wretchedness. It is not then wonderful 
that the peasants should have such a horror 
of the conscription, that the mere mention of 
it is enough to drive them from their huts 
into the wilds of the forests. Here is a song 
describing the parting of a recruit from his 
mother :— 

Is it the wind that is moaning so drearily ? No, but 
a poor old mother is weeping, whose son is taken 
as a recruit. 

He is going away from her into distant captivity, to 
live a soldier’s life, cursing his evil star. 

Good byes my mother dear, farewell for ever; you 
will die before I am free. 

Bitter is the stale bread of the soldier, and hard 
his toil: slow is the return from the bondage of 
the Czar. 

To thee, my mother, I am as one dead, separated for 
life from thee, yet I shall not die in battle, nor 
in my bed. 

I am ready to die; but I will not obey the com- 
mander, should he order me to shoot down the 
Poles, or the peasant who seeks for freedom. 

Good bye, mother dear! my intercessor with God. 
The wind will continue moaning; but I shall 
never return to the village. 


If the sympathy with the Poles which is | 
attributed to this recruit becomes prevalent | 


among the Russian soldiers, liberty will soon 
be restored to Warsaw. Symptoms of a dis- 
inclination to attack the insurgents have 
already manifested themselves in some regi- 
ments, and the feeling is likely to increase 
as long as the problem of peasant emancipa- 
tion remains unsolyed. It may be interest- 
ing to see what yiew the leaders of the reyo- 














they say, desti- | lutionary party take of the question, so we 
is uniform | will extract a song upon the subject :— 


may be brilliant ; but everything else about | 


There once was a Russian Czar, a Germanized 
prince, who promised freedom to the serfs— 

Declaring that every one should be as free as a 
nobleman from servile labour— 

And that no man should be whipped or flogged, or 
have his skin torn off his back, by officer or over- 
seer— 

And that the lands for which he used to pay obrok 
should become his own. 

The Czar promised readily enough, but he evidently 
wished to slide away from his pledge — 

‘The foolish peasant will swallow anything,” he 
said; so he composed a manifesto which nobody 
could deen , 

The officials read it to the peasants, telling them 
that the new bondage was a charming liberty. 
Liberty—to be poor, to scream under the lash, and 
to give with tears your last farthing to the Govern- 

ment! 

Liberty—to be landless, and to have to pay tribute 
as in old times! 

The peasants thought this wrong, but when they 
meddled in the affair they got into trouble. 

A troup of hirelings invaded the villages, and 
whipped and tyrannized— 

The soldiers made use of their bayonets, and restored 
everything to its former state— 

The Czar-Father cheated with success, and the 
Imperial fraud made blood flow throughout 
Russia. 

It is evident that the Emperor has not con- 
ciliated the revolutionary party by his 
reforms. They distrust his sincerity, though 
apparently without justice. He seems to be 
in earnest in his desire to ameliorate the 
condition of his subjects; but the majority 
of his advisers, and the whole body of the 
German officials in his service, would be only 
too glad to throw a stumbling-block in the 
way of progress, and they are therefore 
cordially detested by the liberals. Exiles 
are seldom capable of exercising a thoroughly 
impartial judgment with respect to the 
authorities who have banished them, and it 
is not to be wondered at that the Emperor 
Alexander II. appears to them in the 
guise of a tyrant. ‘This little book may 
rep come before him, for it is said that 

e is a regular reader of the revolutionary 
publications. The Kolokol he finds of great 


use, inasmuch as it makes him acquainted 


with many things which the Government 


journals do not notice, and which his minis- 


ters would be glad to keep from his know- 
ledge. On one occasion, it is stated that 
pany Pang the trouble to reprint a number 
for his special use, omitting one particularly 
unpleasant article, but their stratagem was 
unintentionally defeated by one of the Grand 
Dukes, who supplied the Emperor with a 
genuine copy. ‘These ‘‘Soldier-Songs”’ are 
not of a nature to afford him any great plea- 
sure, but if they call his attention to the 
abuses which are rife in the army, and 
induce him to hasten the promised reforms, 
they will have done a good service both to 
him and to his subjects. 
W. RS. RB. 


EVIDENCE as to MAN’S PLACE in NATURE. 
By Tuomas H. Huxtey, F.R.S. 8vo. Williams 
and Norgate. 


NVIERY one has heard of the ‘ Hippo- 
campus minor’ controversy. Attempts 
have been made,—on the one hand, by some 
who were profoundly ignorant of its bear- 
ings and importance, and on the other hand, 
by some who took in all its significance, 
—either from love-of-peace-at-all-price ten- 
dencies, from proclivities to ‘‘ Ko-tow” to 
great names, or from the constitutional im- 
mobility of Britons—to pooh-pooh the ques- 
tions at issue, and to invest the subject with 
an air of ridicule. 

No doubt many minds have an instinctive 
shrinking from recognising any close rela- 
tionship with even the most advanced gorilla, 
though it may be difficult to explain why 
man should prefer, when seeking his origin, 
to suppose that he was modified mud rather 
than modified monkey. For ourselves, we 
should hesitate between the advantages of 
alliance with an Australian aboriginal, or a 
sangre-azul chimpanzee. 

In 1857, Professor Owen read a paper 
before the Linnean Society on the classifi- 
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cation of the mammalia. In it he stated 
that the posterior development of the lobes 
of the cerebrum was so marked in the genus 
Homo, that anatomists have assigned to that 
part the character of a third lobe, which 
overlaps the cerebellum—that this conforma- 
tion is peculiar to man, and that he is also 
distinguished by the possession of a posterior 
cornu to the lateral ventricle, and a ‘hippo- 
campus minor.’ Curiously enough, in this 
same paper, the Professor states—and for fear 
of inaccuracy we give his words,—that ‘‘ not 
being able to appreciate or conceive of the 
distinction between the psychical phenomena 
of a chimpanzee and of a Boschisman, or of 
an Aztec with arrested brain-growth, as being 
of a nature so essential as to preclude a com- 
parison between them, or as being other than 
a gage in degree, I cannot shut my eyes 
to the significance of that all-pervading 
similitude of poh Marah? tooth, every 
bone strictly homologous,—which makes the 
determination of the difference between Homo 
and Pithecus the anatomist’s difficulty.” Re- 
pudiating thus all essential psychical dis- 
tinctions between man and the Quadrumana, 
Professor Owen separates the former from 
the association with the latter in which 
Linneeus had included them, in the order 
Primates, and places Homo by himself, as 
the sole representative of the sub-kingdom 
Archencephala, on the strength of the ana- 
tomical differences in his brain. Man, we 
understand Professor Owen to say, must be 
separated from monkeys, not because of 
any psychical distinctions, for they are only 
differences of degree, not of kind, but be- 
cause he has posterior lobes to his cerebrum 
which overlie his cerebellum, a_ posterior 
cornu in his lateral ventricle, and a pes hippo- 
campi minor. 

It was not long before a position so novel 
was assailed. Before 1857, Tiedemann, Cu- 
vier, Schroeder, Van der Kolk, Vrolik, and 
Gratiolet had asserted the existence of a 
posterior cornu; and though Tiedemann had 
said that the apes had no hippocampus 
minor, Van der Kolk and YVrolik had 
pointed out a rudimentary one in the chim- 
panzee, and Gratiolet had affirmed expressly 
its existence in those animals. As to the 
posterior lobe of the cerebrum, in addition to 
the authorities named above, Sandifort and 
Isidore St. Hilaire agreed in affirming its 
presence. Two years after, viz., in 1859, 
Professor Owen repeated his negations in 
the Reade Lecture, and again in 1861 at the 
meeting of the British Association at Oxford. 
Between that period and the Cambridge 
meeting of the Association, papers had been 
published by Professors Rolleston and Huxley, 
Mr. Marshall, Mr. Flower, and Mr. Turner, 
which supplied evidence of the most conclu- 
sive and exhaustive character, that the 
alleged peculiarities in the human brain— 
which justified, in Professor Owen’s opinion, 
the erection of a new sub-kingdom, the 
Archencephala—were non-existent as pecu- 
liarities ; in fact, that they were more or less 
common in apes, and yet more, that in some 
apes they were more marked than in some 
men. owever, at Cambridge, with a tena- 
city very hard to understand and worthy of 
a better cause, Professor Owen again ran a 
tilt in favour of his posterior lobes, though 
we believe he gave up, as far as silence ean 
give up, the cornu and the hippocampus. 
It may be that, as Professor Owen had ac- 
knowledged his incapacity to separate man 
from apes by psychical phenomena, he clung 
more fervidly to the anatomical distinctions. 
It may be remarked that the passage we have 
quoted from the paper read before the Lin- 
neean Society was not repeated in the Reade 
lecture, substantially a repetition of the 
former. Be that as it may, we pro- 
bably have to thank Professor Owen’s quiet 
pertinacity for the very remarkable book 
whose title stands at the head of this notice. 

Singularly enough, Professor Huxley has 
been twitted by many who ought to have 
known better for his pertinacity in the 
defence of truth, while but a solitary voice 
here and there has been raised to condemn 
Professor Owen’s chivalric deyotion to error. 
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However, the controversy is now reduced to | 
very narrow limits; for Professor Huxley 
says (p. 118), ‘‘ I am quite ready to demon- 
strate them [my statements] on the first 
monkey that comes to hand ; and in affirming 
that the posterior lobe, the posterior cornu, 
and the hippocampus minor exist in certain 
apes, I am stating either that which is true, 
or that which I know to be false.” There is 
no possibility of evading this challenge, and 
Professor Owen must take. up.the glove or 
avow his defeat. We may think it a pity for | 
his great reputation’s sake, deservedly great 
in his own department, that he has not done 
so sooner. 

Apart from all reference to the controversy 
which produced it, Professor Huxley has 
given us an admirable book. The first part 
contains all that is trustworthy in respect of 
the natural history of the man-like apes, and 
possibly a trifle or two that may be doubted ; 
for the first page has a wood-cut, the fac- 
simile of a plate from Pigafetta’s ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Kingdom of Congo” (1598), which 
portrays an African chief in the act of 
seizing an ape, described as ‘‘simia magna- 
tum deliciz,” who is sitting under a palm- 
tree pulling on his boots! while another, 
fully booted, is scouring over the plain. 
The literature of the man-like ag has been 
thoroughly ransacked by Mr. Huxley, from 
Pigafetta to Du Chaillu, and we entirely 
concur in his declining to brand the latter 
traveller as a pure romancer, and, in his 
qualified verdict on ‘his book, ‘‘it may be 
true, but it is not evidence.” And here 
another wood-cut is given us, which most 
curiously agrees with Du Chaillu’s account 
of the systematised cannibalism of the Fans. 
It is taken again from Pigafetta, and repre- 
sents a butcher’s-shop of the Anziques. In 
this shop the only meat apparent is that 
which is known among the Fiji islanders as 
‘long pig!” 

The second portion of the book is an essay 
on the relations of man to the lower animc’s. 
In this the Professor enters largely into the 
prominent facts of development, and this 
portion is marked by the same lucidity of 
statement and felicity of illustration that 
distinguished Mr. Huxley’s six lectures to 
working men. Any person of the most or- 
dinary intelligence can comprehend the facts 
and the inferences drawn from them. We 
are told that, in the history of the develop- 
ment of every vertebrate animal, an egg is 
always the foundation ; that up to a certain 
period of growth, the eggs of all, whether 
lizard, nel ay frog, fish, bird, mammal, are 
essentially identical; that there is a period 
in which the young of all these animals re- 
semble each other, not only in form, but in 
structure, so closely, that their differences 
are inconsiderable; that it is a general law, 
that the more the perfect animals resemble 
each other, the longer their embryos remain 
alike, e.g., the embryos of a dog and cat pre- 
serve their resemblance to each other longer 
than those of a dog and a bird, or a dog and 
a monkey; and that man, the sole tenant of 
the Archencephalous kingdom, begins his 
career in a germ similar to that which under 
other conditions becomes a dog; that the 
early stages of man’s embryonic growth more 
nearly resemble those of an ape than these 
last do those of a dog. Mr. Huxley then 
proceeds to discuss the skeletons of men and 
apes. With regard to the skull, we are told 
that no human adult male cranium has been 
found of less capacity than sixty-three cubic 
inches, while the largest gorilla skull yet 
measured only contains thirty-four and a half 
cubic inches, i.e., the lowest man’s skull has 
double the capacity of the highest gorilla. 
But the highest man’s skull surpasses in 
capacity the lowest man’s skull, more than 
the lowest man’s skull surpasses the highest 
gorilla ; and the lower apes differ proportion- 
ately from the higher, as much as these differ 
from man. The same resemblances and dif- 
ferences are true of the dentition of men and 
apes. Mr. Huxley then examines the alleged 
gga aca of the monkeys, and he 
proves, we think satisfactorily, that the hind 





foot of the gorilla is, anatomically, to all 


intents and purposes, a foot, and not a hand ; 


| and moreover it differs less from man’s foot 


than it does from the feet of some of the 
lower Simiw. The brain of a and 
man is next fully discussed im their 
resemblances and their differences, and 
we would willingly dwell on this subject 
but that space forbids. The conclusion which 
Mr. Huxley arrives at is this: that the cere- 
bral differences between man and apes only 
constitute generic distinctions, and that man’s 
family isolation must rest in his dentition, 
his pelvis, and his lower limbs; and that 
generally, whatever system of organs be 
studied, the structural differences which 
separate man from the gorilla and the chim- 
panzee are not so great as those which 
separate the gorilla from the lower apes. In 
short, we must acknowledge our poor rela- 
tions. 

It is easy to anticipate that Professor 
Huxley then proceeds to examine the bearing 
of the preceding facts on the origin of man 
and the Darwinian hypothesis, and the result 
he arrives at is this: that in his view Mr. 
Darwin’s theory is not inconsistent with any 
known biological fact; that it connects to- 
gether, in a manner never done before, the 
facts of development, comparative anatomy, 
geographical distribution, and paleontology, 
und that it is as near an approximation to 
truth as the Copernican system was to the 
true theory of the solar system. Accepting 
the Darwinian view thus frankly, he does 
so only conditionally, inasmuch as, until 
selective breeding produces fertile hybrids, 
a link will be wanting. Mr. Huxley 
states in a few eloquent paragraphs his 
appreciation of man’s present dignity and 
future destiny. ‘‘It 1s not I,” he says 
‘‘who seek to base man’s dignity upon his 
great toe, to insinuate that we are lost if an 
ape has a hippocampus minor. I have en- 
deayoured to show that no absolute struc- 
tural line of demarcation wider than that 
between the animals which immediately suc- 
ceed us in the scale can be drawn between 
the animal world and ourselves; and I may 
add the expression of my belief that the 
attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest 
faculties of feeling and of intellect begin to 
germinate in lower forms of life. At the 
same time, no one is more strongly convinced 
than I am of the vastness of the gulf between 
civilized man and the brutes, or is more cer- 
tain that, whether from them or not, he is 
assuredly not of them.” We would willingly 
continue our extract did space permit. We 
think ourselves—and it is consoling to be 
supported by two such authorities as Pro- 
fessor Huxley and Professor Owen—that be- 
tween the intellect of a chimpanzee and a 
man there is a difference, not of kind, but of 
degree. We think that no one who has studied 
the psychology of dogs can doubt their 
powers to love and hate, to be jealous, to 
contrive, to adapt means to ends, to repent 
in the truest sense, 7. ¢., tomend. We would 
go even further, and own that we grant 
our dog a conscience, a sense of right and 
wrong, not dependent on fear of punishment 
or hope of reward in any other sense than 
that in which we are dependent on hope or 
fear, and must admit that our dog is impelled 
in one direction, repressed in another by 
higher, purer motives than those human 
Yahoos who fill our prisons, or who are 
dying out in Australia under the contact of 
civilization. 

Mr. Huxley gives a condensed account of 
the whole ‘‘ hippocampus controversy,” and 
concludes his book by an essay on the fossil 
remains of man from the ruins of Engis, 
Engihoul, and Neanderthal; but we must 
refer our readers to the book itself for all 
details. That this work will excite much 
attention, and possibly some controversy, we 
feel assured. We regard it as entirely worthy 
of Mr. Huxley’s Miek Fébutedion and fearless 
love of truth, and we heartily thank Professor 
Owen for the, perhaps invo mrss | share he 
has had in its publication. .D. Dd, 
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THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR HOWARD 
DOUGLAS, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., F.RS., 
D.C.L. By 8. W. Funtom. Joha Murray, 
1863. 


\ HEN will biographers learn that the 
story of a man’s life is best told b 
mis nan oh t, when a memoir is com 
rinci of original rs, notes, corre- 
; a med &e., ‘Ee weaker 3 can eliminate for 
himself the minutizw of character, tempera- 
ment, and feeling, the details of the fore- 
ground and middle distance, as well as the 
general effect, the light and shade of the 
picture, with a satisfaction to himself which 
cannot be compared with the secondary in- 
terest derived from the narrative of a third 
person, however well qualified through literary 
ability, faculty of description, and power of 
delineating character? The account of the 
biographer must necessarily be coloured by 


| his own peculiarities of opinion and tempera- 


ment, the perspective of his sketch must be 
derived from his own point of view, and the 
accuracy of the drawing must depend upon 
a thousand accidents of circumstance and 
qualification. 

To the volume before us these remarks 
apply in their fullest extent. The materials, 
in the shape of personal notes, original cor- 
respondence, &c., exist in ample quantity and 
of excellent quality, and yet, with the excep- 
tion of a very short appendix and very few 

uotations and letters scattered here and there 
through the work, the whole memoir consists 
of Mr. Fullom’s own narrative. To such an 
extent is this carried, that the author has not 
scrupled to drag into his story a species of 
advertisement of a scheme of his own relative 
to ships of war and their armament, and 
a notification of the important fact that his 
own parent was presented with an adjutancy 
by the father of our gracious Sovereign. 
Had he followed the wiser course, Mr. Ful- 
lom would also have avoided certain small 
inaccuracies in the names of places and in 
description into which he has fallen, and 
which will at once attract the’ notice of an 
one acquainted with the localities. We allu 
to the account of Sir Howard's yoyage on the 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to Kingston, N.C., 
in which mention is made of ‘ towering 
heights backing a settler’s clearing”’—features 
in the landscape which are certainly now in- 
visible to travellers by the same route. Few, 
even of the readers of novels, will fail to re- 
cognise the error as well as bathos of the 
description of an Indian chief ‘‘ guarding his 
dignity with a tomahawk reputed to take off 
scalps with artistic precision.” We are not 
surprised that Canadian bystanders were 
‘* puzzled” to know ‘‘ how it took off scalps 
with such nicety.”” There is, too, an amount 
of ‘‘ twaddle” in Mr. Fullom’s delineation 
of Sir Howard’s character which is remark- 
able. We own that we find it difficult to 
recognise as a proof of the general’s ‘‘ inno- 
cence of mind,” that he was able to appre- 
ciate the beauties of Nature generally, and 
of the scenery of the Spanish sierras in par- 
ticular—scenery which the author himself 
describes as impressing the most careless. 

Despite these defects, the memoir of a life 
such as that of Sir Howard Douglas cannot 
fail to attract the reader in the highest degree. 
There is much in it of romantic adventure. 
His yoyage to Canada, with its disastrous 
shipwreck and tale of suffering, his own con- 
duct on the trying occasion, so completely 
coming up to our ideal of what an officer and a 

ntleman should be,—his visit to the 
Tadian tribes in Upper Canada (query Iro- 
quois instead of Cherokees ?),—his return 
voyage, under circumstances so peculiar, 
though not so romantic as the first, afford 
an interest which enables one to pass over the 
deficiencies of the author. 

But the occasion which first brought the 
subject of this memoir, then Major Douglas, 
into public notice generally, was his appoimt- 
ment to be Superintendent of the Senior De- 

rtment of the Military College. Hitherto, 
bs had belonged to the Artillery branch of 
the service, but his scientific acquirements, 
his tact and gentlemanly manner, and general 
qualifications for the situation, induced the 
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military authorities to break through existing 
regulations, and he was transferred from his 
own corps to the line with the rank of major. 
Considering the interest which now attaches 
to the education of our officers, it is a pity 
that Mr. Fullom has not thought proper to 
publish some of the original papers on this 
subject, or at least to give some slight sketch 
of the system adopted. But he is content to 
record Douglas’s popularity among the stu- 
dents. 

After four years passed at the college, 
Colonel Douglas applied for and was given 
employment in Sir John Moore’s army in 
Spain. He arrived in time for the greater 
part of that disastrous retreat, and was pre- 
sent at the closing victory of Corunna. Next 
year he was again employed in the equally 
disastrous Walcheren expedition, and was 
selected to draw up the report of the trans- 
actions; but in both these interesting epi- 
sodes we are left to the meagre account of 
the biographer. 

His next ‘‘ service’ is in Gallicia, as mili- 
tary commissioner to the Spanish army in 


.that province. Here, however, we are fur- 


nished with a much fuller and more interest- 
ing account (though still in the words of his 
biographer); for an opportunity here occurs 
of asserting the superior sagacity and sound 
judgment of Sir Howard, who is described as 
pointing out to Wellington himself the mis- 
takes in the original plan of the siege of the 
Castle of Burgos. The account appears to 
be correct, but the same observations made 
before apply in this instance, and prevent the 
possibility of a positive decision on the point. 

And here ended Sir Howard Douglas’s 
military ‘‘ Service” career. Henceforth his 
duties and employments were, in the main, 
civil. He was successively Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the colony of New Brunswick, and 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. 


In the account of the first-named government, 
the reader will peruse with much interest the 
extracts from Sir Howard’s report on the 
condition, prospects, &c., of the United 
States: indeed, the latter portion of these 
eee appear to haye been positively pro- 
phetic. 

But that which has more especially brought 
Sir Howard forward before the British public, 
has been hisliterary and scientific productions. 
All are of admitted merit—nay, may be con- 
sidered standard works; and though doubts 
may exist in the minds of some as to the 
originality of his schemes and proposals, 
none deny him the talent of thoroughly 
understanding and ably applying the sugges- 
tions or inventions of others. 

Altogether, this memoir is pre-eminently 
one that should be read by every young 
officer. The subject of it lived in times of 
such deep interest, was an actor in scenes of 
such vital importance—‘ there were giants 
in those days ’’—that it is no small credit to 
have been among those whose deeds and 
opinions are admitted to be worthy of record. 
Sir Howard Douglas’s perseverance in the 
acquisition of knowledge; his unwearying 
zeal and energy in the performance of the 
duties assigned to him, without reference to 
his own predilections; the utter absence of 
selfishness, both in his public and private 
relations; and, above all, his gentlemanlike, 
kindly manner, and high Christian tone of 
feeling and principle, make him a fitting 
model for one who is embarking in a profes- 
sion in which men are sure of meeting with 
more than ordinary temptations and trials. 


A TANGLED SKEIN. By Atzany Fon. 
BLANQUE. Three vols. Zinsley Brothers. 1863. 


f do this novel justice you should read it 
backwards—that is, the third and best 
volume first, to get thoroughly interested in 
the book, which you will easily do; the 
second next, to see how the skein gets tangled; 
and after that you will contentedly put up 
with the somewhat heavy first volume, or 
that part of it containing the murder round 








In both places he succeeded in | 
gaining the respect, esteem, and affection of | 
the communities over which he presided. | 





which the dark threads of the story are 
knotted. 

Lord Rossthorne’s only daughter, whom he 
loves with the jealousy of a lover, marries 
secretly a poor officer, George Howell, and 
dies soon after giving birth to a little girl. 
Howell is drowned in crossing from Jersey to 
rejoin his wife, and Lord Rossthorne, in his 
rage against the man who has robbed him 
of his daughter, swears that he will never 
acknowledge Howell’schild. He silences his 
own foster-brother, Brandron, who had 
dearly loved his daughter, by bribing the 
maid to swear that the child is dead, and 
persuades Brandron to go to India. After 
twenty years, Brandron is told that the maid’s 
tale was false, and he comes to England, 
vowing that Lord Rossthorne shall acknow- 
ledge Howell’s child, then passing by the 
name of Grace Lee, as his granddaughter. 
Brandron summons Lord Rossthorne from 








the North to meet him in Kent; they enter | 


a wood together, and the day.after Brandron 


is found nearly murdered in a saw-pit in the 


woods, and dies without declaring who has 
killed him. Close to that wood, Brandron’s 
friend, Stephen Frankland, the hero of the 
story, meets, in utter confusion, his own 
father, Sir George Tremlett, who should have 


been in Derbyshire, and from Brandron’s | 


hints and letters, discovered in consequence | the county policeman, manage the coroner 


and jury, the proud butler at Tremlett 


of his directions, Frankland concludes that 
his father is his friend’s murderer, while 


Sampson Lagger, the detective, settles with | 


himself that Lord Rossthorne is. Moreover, 
Frankland is made to believe that Grace Lee, 


| county po—lice. 


with whom he falls passionately in love, and | 


by whom he has just been accepted, is his 
father’s illegitimate daughter. How the 
skein is untangled, any reader may find out 
by referring to that admirable third volume 
to which his attention has already been 


| called. Young ladies are hereby informed 


that the final results in the way of marriages, 
babies, and happiness, are perfectly delicious. 

Though we find Mr. Fonblanque’s plot 
good, we think his chief merit is his power 
of individualizing his characters. Whether 


picked up at Merton. He is a working creature, 
and has recently put us to open shame by getting 
briefs. Captain Frankland—Lorimer. Jackson, you 
may smoke one pipe. Stevie, behold some bitter 
beer! Lorimer, put away those insulting briefs! 
And now, my children, you know one another—bless 
you !—be happy!” 


Then for Mr. Lagger, the detective ;—as he 


says, “ there’s a good murder down in Kent:”’ 

“And the Authorities re—quest that Mr. Lagger 
will set off forthwith for Westborough, and co— 
operate with the county police.” He dived into his 
trousers’ pocket and produced a printed hand-bill. 
** And there’s a re—ward of 100/. for the capture 
and con—viction of the murderer. Good! Dooty 
sez—sez dooty, be off to Westborough, Sam Lagger, 
and co—operate with the county police! That’s 
what dooty sez. Interest sez—sez interest, have 
nothing to do with them duffers, my man ; but go 
in for the 1002. yourself, and win. Now this ere’s 
a ticklish case down at Westborough, J can see: 
and one pretty easy to be muddled. Penny-a- 
liners is handy at muddlin’ a ticklish case ; and so’s 
crowners; but neither penny-a-liners nor crowners 
ain’t fit to hold a candle for muddlement, to the 
So if you'll take my advice, Ser- 
geant Lagger, you’ll com—bine dooty and interest 
in this ere business. You’ll co—operate with these 
parties just sufficiently to keep them a muddlin’ 
themselves, and youn’ll go in quietly for the reward 
on your own hook. That’s what you'd do, Sampson 
Lagger, and so I tell yer.” 


Very admirably Mr. Lagger does put down 


Towers, and every one he comes in contact 
with, including the intelligent clerk who 
** thought :”’— 

‘You thought! What call has aparish clerk got 


to think? Wait till you’re a parson, or two church- 
wardens, and then you may think and welcome.” 


But clever as Mr. Lagger is, he is obliged 


_at last to confess he for a time had the wrong 


you take Cuddy, the merry little tyrant of a | 


set of Temple chambers; Frank Tremlett, 
the prig full of ‘‘ principles,” who is extin- 
wtidhed for a time so refreshingly by Frank- 
land; the fussy debt-ridden Sir George 
Tremlett, on his allowance of £150 a year; 
his weak, feelingless, rich wife; Lagger, 
the policeman from town ; bright Gerty Tra- 
herne; or quiet, glorious, queer Grace Lee— 
all are real people. For Cuddy and his big 
friend, at least, we can answer; this is how 
Stephen Frankland first sees them : 


At this moment an inner door was thrown open, 
and a gentleman in red morocco slippers and a velvet 
shooting-jacket, who could have commanded a hand- 
some salary as the giant in a travelling show, ap- 
peared in the passage, carrying Cuddy in his arms as 
a nurse would carry an infant, and occasionally 
tossing him as infants are tossed. 

You great idiot!” screamed Cuddy; ‘‘ put me 
down ! Don’t you see there’s some one at the door ?” 

The great idiot did not, for his back was towards 
it; but thus appealed to, he dropped Cuddy in so 
summary a manner, that if the little man had not 
hada good hold of his nurses’ whiskers, he might 
have come to grief. 

*‘]T think you used to know this person, Stevie,” 
said Lindsay, when the first greetings were ex- 
changed. “ He was with us at Rugby. He owns to 
the vulgar name of Jackson. Jackson, Captain 
Frankland.” 

**T am ashamed,” replied Stevie, “to own that I 
do not remember Mr. Jackson.” 

**Oh, I only came just as you were leaving. I was 
uite a little fellow when you were a prepostor,” was 
ackson’s reply. 

*‘T hope to goodness that I never thrashed you, 
then!” said Stephen gaily, glancing at the Herculean 
proportions of the speaker, who thereupon roared 
out a heavy laugh, and observed, that if Stevie had 
done so, he probably well deserved all he had got. 

“* Your state is the more gracious, I assure you,” 
Cuddy observed, “‘ for not remembering the creature 
called Jackson. It was indulging its fierce and 
brutal nature when you came in.” 

“If you only knew, Captain Frankland, what a 
desperate little tyrant Cuddy is in these chambers, 
you would consider him mercifully dealt with. It 
is the only way we have of bringing him to order.” 

“Don’t say we,” replied a voice from the-inner 
room ; “and either come in or shut the door.” 

Resi The ae who now speaks,” said Cuddy, usher- 
ing Stephen into the apartment from whence the 
voice proceeded, “‘is another familiar, whom I 
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sow by the ear :— 


**You see, my Lord,” he said, “‘ I fancied myself a 
deuced clever fellow, and thought that | should end 
my career like the last scene in a pantomime, all fiz 
and shine, by hanging a peer of parliament; but 
I made a mull of it, that’s what I made, there’s no 
denying of it. I was bound thereby to set it right, 
and [ did so, and that’s all about it.” 


The book has interested us very much. 
If any readers of it think that we have not 
praised it enough, we shall not complain. 

F, 


SPIRITUALISM. 


HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL. By 
W. Howirr. London: Longmans. 1863. 


R. HOWITT’S work is one of the most 
worthless and at the same time one 
of the most important books recently pub- 
lished. If the object of a history be to con- 
vey reliable information, the ‘‘ History of 
the Supernatural” is utterly valueless. Half 
the tales which it narrates are manifestly 
untrue, and the few interesting facts which 
it tells are stated with so little discrimination 
and so little accuracy, that, even when in a 
sense true, they are worth little more than 
fictions. But if the importance of a book 
depends, notuponitsintrinsic merits, butupon 
the light which it throws on the sentiments 
and beliefs which influence large masses of 
men, Mr. Howitt’s history, ill-written, ill- 
digested, ill-arranged as it is, deserves atten- 
tion as a curious sign of the ignorance and 
a prevailing in a century which cants 
of enlightenment and progress. The work is 
meant for an historical vindication of so-called 
spiritualism. Its aim is to prove that the ex- 
perience of all ages justifies the faith of those 
enthusiasts who belieye in tables which rap, 
bells which sound unexpected peals, and pia- 
nos which play uncalled-for melodies, and to 
throw the deepest discredit on sceptics who, 
like Faraday and Brewster, venture to put 
miracles to the test of experiment, and can- 
not see in the proceedings of Mr. Home the 
enunciation of what Mr. Howitt terms ‘‘ the 
new lex magna of the universe.” 

Yet it is only just to allow him to expound 
the object of his ‘writings in his own words. 
This is themore necessary, because throughout 
his work runs a curious confusion of ideas, 
which makes the task of fairly representing its 
scope almost impossible of performance. He 
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‘* intends,” his preface tells us, ‘‘ by the su- 
pernatural, the operation of those higher and 
more recondite laws of God, with which 
being yet most imperfectly acquainted, we 
either denominate their effects miraculous, 
or, shutting our eyes, firmly deny their 
existence altogether.” He professes, there- 
fore, to produce a history of the development 
of these laws, but the curiously expressed 
definition of his theme may at once be seen 
to cover two subjects totally different in their 
nature, which he nevertheless confounds and 


perpetually interchanges under the vague | 


name of spiritualism. At times the object of 
his book seems to be to establish a thesis 
which men of greater acquirements than 
Mr. Howitt have treated and still treat with 
all the powers of their heart and intellect. 
To show that God takes part in the concerns 
of the world, that He is not very far from any 
one of us, has, as Mr. Howitt asserts, been 
the labour of men like Luther and Bunyan, 
and of all the great theological teachers 
in past ages, or im modern days. In this 


sense, no doubt, the greatest men the world | 


has scen have been spiritualists ; but while at 
times Mr. Howitt seems to aim at nothing 
more than (to use the expression of a certain 
school) exhibiting God in history, the ha- 
bitual tendency of his writings is to pro- 
duce a totally different result. The real, 
though possibly unconscious, end of his 
labours is to establish, not the existence 
of a spiritual element in man, but the 
truth of the claims put forth by that last form 
of materialism which has, quaintly enough, 
dubbed itself ‘‘ spiritualism.” From this 
unconscious confusion flow the strangest 
consequences. 


pounds. He calls up Bacon, Locke, Hal- 


lam among the dead, and the Bishop of | 
London, Mr. Kingsley, and Mr. Maurice | 
among the living, as witnesses to the truth | 


of his creed. On the other hand, he uses 
precisely the arguments of the men whom he 
most bitterly derides and attacks. His de- 
nunciations of Douglas, of Middleton, and of 
Paley are vehement, and are intended to be 
overpowering; yet he himself obviously 
shares the fundamental doctrine of these 
teachers, that miracles are the test of revela- 
tion, and sees in Luther’s comparative indif- 
ference to the evidence afforded by miracles 
nothing but a proof that the great Reformer 
had a weak side. 
to confess that Mr. Howitt does understand 


something more by spiritualism than table- | 


rapping, no substantial injustice is done 
him by treating his work as a defence of 
modern spirit-rappers. 

The book itself, whatever its design, is 
absolutely chaotic. It has neither plan nor 
arrangement. Chapter follows chapter with- 
out any discernible link of connexion. Whole 
pages read sometimes like the feeblest of 
ecclesiastical histories, sometimes like the 
weakest of replies to Dr. Colenso or to the 
Kssayists. The ‘‘ History’ might, perhaps, be 
most fairly described as an ill-written and 
bulky appendix to Mrs. Crowe’s ‘“ Night 
Side of Nature.” Charity has suggested to 
us an explanation of the apparent anomaly, 
that a man of Mr. Howitt’s acquirements 
should write two volumes utterly deficient 
in merit. We are inclined to _ believe 
that Mr. Howitt acts as an amanuensis to 
one of his tables—that eccentric piece of fur- 


niture, for instance, which would for a 
whole week do nothing else than run 
about the house. He himself dilates 


on the fact that many works ostensibly 


written. by human authors haye been, 
in fact, the compositions of dictating 


spirits. Internal evidence confirms our sur- 
mise; there is something “jerky,” if the 
expression may be allowed, about the whole 


style in which the History of the Supernatural | 
is composed. Little imagination is needed to 
hear the knocks by which each sentence was 
rapped forth. What, however, converts con- 
jecture into certainty is, that it is easy to 
trace in the author of the work a mental 
characteristic which, Mr. Howitt assures us, 


Mr. Howitt hails as friends | 
persons who would vehemently denounce and | 
entirely disbelieve the doctrines he pro- | 


While, therefore, it is just | 


| is commonly found among spirits. ‘‘ Modern 
| spiritualism,” he writes, ‘‘has shown how 

eager and ambitious departed spirits are to 

communicate their favourite theories.” This 
/eager ambition must be a ruling passion 
with Mr. Howitt’s table. Unluckily this 
particular spirit has a weakness, occasion- 
ally found amongst theorists clothed in 
flesh and blood. Eager to defend his 
speculations, he is a little careless in making 
out his facts. We speak with submis- 
sion, but in theology Mr. Howitt, or Mr. 
Howitt’s table, are, in our opinion, not very 
safe guides. Their combined acquaintance 
with the Old and New Testament is some- 
what creditable, for it rises a little above the 
standard required of young men about to 
take their degrees and their family livings ; 
| but our annalists of the miraeulous, if not 
| totally unacquainted with the more pro- 
_minent facts of the New Testament, indulge 
_ occasionally in speculations which would 
assuredly startle an orthodox examiner, and 
| which come rather strangely from the mouths 
| of those who censure with extreme bitterness 
| the supposed heterodoxy of the Bishop of 
| Natal. An impartial critic, for example, 

finds it hard to admit that every text in 
| which the word “‘to knock” is used, has a 
| reference to spirit-rapping ; and men who, 
| without being avowed champions of ortho- 
| doxy, do not like to treat sacred subjects 
| with levity, find it impossible either to follow 
| or to describe the strange inferences drawn, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





either by the table or its amanuensis, from 
| the circumstances of Christ’s Transfiguration. 
An age, however, which applauds Dr. Cum- 
ming may tolerate Mr. Howitt; but if it be 
conceded that theology is the appropriate 
field for fancy and vagary, ordinary history 
at least ought to be studied in the spirit of 
reason and common sense. Yet even here 
the table strikes us as out of its reckoning. 
To believe Livy’s stories, to place undoubt- 
ing reliance upon every tale collected by all 
the most unreliable authorities of antiquity, 
may possibly be an exercise of that undis- 
criminating faith which Mr. Howitt seems to 
consider the sum total of virtue ; but to assert 
that ‘‘the history of Diodorus Siculus is 
| the history of Thucydides as far as Thucy- 
| dides goes, viz., through the Peloponnesian 
wars, Diodorus evidently basing himself 
| upon him in the narrative of that period— 
| 


and the miraculous portions are common to 
both”’—is to betray a large amount of igno- 
rance, and nota smallamountofdisingenuous- 
'ness. For Thucydides does not ‘‘ go through 
the Peloponnesian wars,” and the greatest of 
Greek histories has no miraculous portions. 
Not only does Thucydides scarcely touch 
upon any event which in Mr. Howitt’s sense 
is miraculous, but the references he does 
make to prophecies are-all calculated to show 
the futility of prophetic pretensions. 

Mr. Howitt’s ignorance and want of judg- 
ment have prevented him from writing what 
might, in spite of all his theories, have been 
a not uninteresting book, since a careful in- 
vestigation, or even a circumstantial account 
of the best known and best established 
miracles of modern times—such, for example, 
as the cures wrought by Abbé Paris, or of 
the effects really produced by what may be 
termed the moral treatment of physical 
| diseases through which Gassner_ effected 
cures—would open to view an almost un- 
explored province of human nature. But 
Mr. *Howitt, who believes in Livy’s wonders, 
_ is little likely to sift or arrange the evidence 
in fayour of more authentic miracles. In- 

deed, it is not proof of any kind which 
has really, we _ suspect, caused his 
belief in spiritualism. He ayowedly looks 
/on Mr. Home, Dr. Hare, Judge Edmonds, 
and even Joe Smith, as the proclaimers 





of a new gospel. There is something 
almost pathetic in the fervour’ with | 
which he urges the moral claims of 
his creed. ‘* Five-and-twenty thousand 


_persons,” he proclaims, ‘‘haye been con- 
verted thereby from Deism to Christianity ;”’ 


immortality, which is a matter of belief to 
other men, isa matter of experimental know- 
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ledge to spiritualists. We cannot sneer at 
or deride any grounds on which human 
beings find it possible to rest their belief in 
God and in a future life; but we absolutely 
dispute the truth of Mr. Howitt’s assertion, 
that modern spiritualism tends to raise the 
moral character of mankind. There may, 
indeed, be men in that strange state of mind, 
that if they do not believe in rapping tables 
or in winking virgins, they can believe in 
nothing. But almost all men, except either 
spiritualists or professional apologists for the 
Christian faith, find that there is a mean be- 
tween believing in nothing and believing in 
everything; and except to those who dread 
unlimited scepticism, there is little either of 
strength or of consolation given by Mr. 
Home's transitions through the air or by the 
bloody marks on Mr. Foster’s arm. Spirits 
who rap on tables, who raise devotees in the 
air, who blunder through the alphabet, who 
dictate bad poetry and draw indifferent 
sketches, may amuse men of common sense 
and terrify men of uncommon credulity, but 
since, by Mr. Howitt’s avowal, they give 
witness to the truth of all religions, they, 
in fact, give witness to the truth of none, and 
cannot pretend to confirm faith when they 
turn it into sight. 


THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER: a Handbook 
for Overland Expeditions. By Ranpotrn B. 
Marcy, Capt. U.S. Army. Edited, with Notes, 
by Ricuarp Burton, F.R.G.S., &e. Triibner. 
1863. 


HIS volume is a reprint of an American 
publication issued in 1849, by Captain 
Marcy, who has recently been promoted to the 
position of a general, and chief of thestaffofthe 
army of the Potomac. Itis edited by Captain 
Burton, of celebrity as a traveller in India, 
Arabia, Africa, and the lands of the Mormon, 
and it justly claims our attention both by 
the weight of its parentage and its sponsor- 
ship. Captain Burton’s contributions are 
mainly confined, we are sorry to observe, to 
a very few foot-notes, and to one excellent 
itinerary. We are sure that his more varied 
experience would have enabled him to add to 
the notes of any purely American wayfarer. 
Moreover, we regret that in a reprint of any 
American work bearing on the art of cam- 
migning in that country, no attempt has 
con made to utilize the large experience 
which the present war must have afforded. 
Though an elaborate report is quoted by 
D. R. Johnson, Inspector General of Hos- 
pitals in the English army, no notice is taken 
of that most instructive statistical statement 
made last year by certain sanitary Commis- 
sioners to the American army, which analysed 
the amount and quality of disease introduced 
by various forms of hutting, tenting, and 
bivouac. The influences of different kinds 
of flooring, whether it was the bare earth, or 
straw, or mats, or boards, were conclusively 
traced, and an abundance of facts were col- 
lected that have a direct bearing on the sub- 
jects discussed in the ‘‘ Prairie Traveller.” 
We are glad, indeed, to observe an amend- 
ment in the yolume in its present form. The 
American author made the scantiest acknow- 
ledgments to an English volume, ‘‘ The Art 
of Travel,”’ from which many passages are 
plagiarised and numerous quotations copied. 
In the American edition, one illustration, at 
least, was transferred bodily to its pages. 
Its present editor, Captain Burton, ee a 
more English conscience; and though the 
extracted passages remain unidentified, he 
testifies adequately, in his short preface and 
in his foot-notes, to the general indebtedness 
of the ‘‘ Prairie Traveller” to the work in 
question. 
The object of General Marcy’s volume is 








and again and again he insists that the soul’s | 


to afford all necessary information to those 
who cross the continent of America from sea 
to sea. He advises on the requisite arrange- 
ments before starting, he gives itineraries of 
all the tracks, and he discusses the best 
_ methods of meeting such diffieulties as tra- 
vellers are liable to meet in the prairie. 
| ‘The journeys are made in caravans of suf- 
| ficient size to herd and guard their animals, 
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and to protect themselves against Indians. 
From to seventy men, well armed and 
equipped, is considered the most suitable 
number. They elect a captain, whom they 
obey in matters concerning their daily move- 
ments, until they generally disapprove of his 
conduct, when, in true republican form, they 
depose him by vote and appoint a successor. 
the moet, Ste of the party ‘ obligate” 
themselves to aid each other, so as to make 
the individual interest the concern of the 
whole company, and thus, with their waggons 
and their numerous beasts of many species, 
the party starts on a journey of, perhaps, two 
thousand miles. They journey over a fairly 
ssed and watered country, along a well- 
marked road, but subject to all the dangers 
of travelling disconnected from civilized life, 


and liable to frequent marauding attacks of. 


Indians, who may stampede their entire 
drove of cattle, and leave the emigrants with 
their waggons like wrecks upon the plain, 


until the next party may happen to pass that | 
they freely graze, especially when dew 


way and succour them. 

The method of dealing with the Indians 
occupies a considerable portion of this volume. 
The rule recommended to a few men when 
strange Indians come down upon them, is to 
threaten the foremost by levelling the guns, 
but to abstain as long as possible from firing, 
which would be the prelude to an immediate 
attack. The safest camping-grounds are 
on promontories with narrow necks made 
by a deep stream sweeping in a bend. The 
river protects the travellers, and fences 
in their cattle. If the one open side be 
attacked, the guns of all the occupiers 
can be made to converge on the line of 
attack. General Marcy quotes a friend 
of his, evidently with no great disapproba- 
tion, who says of the Indians, ‘ They are 
the most onsartainest varmints in all crea- 
tion, and I reckon th’ar not mor’n than half 
human. . . . Ef I wargovernor of these 
oad United States, P’ll tell you what Id do. 

*d invite um all to a big feast, and make 
b’lieve I wanted to have a big talk; and as 
soon as I got um all together, I'd pitch in 
and scal abot half of um.’ The General 
mildly objects, on obyious grounds, to this 
rather strong measure, but is assured, ‘‘ You 
may depend on it, Cap, the only way to treat 
Injuns is to thrash them well at first, then 
the balance will sorter take to you and behave 
themselves.” 

A waggon with six mules will not ca 
more than 2000 Ibs., and it takes a full tent 

art of that amount to provision a single 
individual for a long journey, to say nothing 
of the weight of their outfits. Thus in a 
pare A of 2100 miles and 110 days, from 

issouri River to California, each grown 

rson requires 150 lbs. of flour, 25 lbs. of 

acon or pork, 15 lbs. of coffee, and 25 lbs. 
of sugar, besides extras, and some beasts 
**driven on the hoof” to make up the meat 
component of the daily ration. The choice 
of waggons is, therefore, an important matter 
for these long and difficult journeys, where 
rivers have to be crossed, and an abundance 
of broken ground tries their strength. The 
wayside remedies for strained or broken 
waggons are simple enough, but unless they 
are thought of and applied at once the 
vehicle and its load may perish. Thus, if the 
wood-work of the whol shrinks from the 
tire, wedges must be introduced between 
them. If the spokes shrink more than the 
felloes, the circumference of the wheel is a 
larger circle than that to which the spokes 
are a radius, consequently they shake loose. 
This grievance is remedied by sawing right 
across the felloes, and extracting thin sec- 
tions of their substance at opposite ends 
of a diameter. The circumference is thus 
diminished to the desired degree, then wedges 
between the shrunken wood-work and the 
iron tire complete the job. Instances like 
this might be multiplied toa tedious amount, 
and the ‘‘ Prairie Traveller” gives an un- 
doubtedly useful if not an exhaustive com- 
pendium of them. 

The daily marches are usually long, 

§ in the day being commonly 


‘eighteen ; 
effected. This is possible only under con- 
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ditions similar to those of the prairie, where 
the ss and water never change so ma- 
terially in quality or quantity as to disorder 
the animals. The distances traversed in 
American travel without water are incon- 
siderable, compared to those engaged in by 
African and Australian wanderers. The 
severest stage of any in the numerous itine- 
raries of General Marcy is 784 miles. It is 
in New Mexico, and called the Jornada del 
Muerto. At present, the method of coping 
with its difficulties is so well understood by 
the drivers who traverse it, that beasts rarely 
suffer materially. On the other hand, — 
of inferior length occurring unexpec 

elsewhere, are evidently feared by the author. 
This particular journey is preceded by allow- 
ing the cattle a few days’ rest. In the after- 
noon they are carefully watered and are 
harnessed. They travel onwards through 
the whole night with no further intermission 
than a ten minutes’ halt every two hours. 
At daybreak they are turned loose, and 


is on the grass. A short stage follows, 
which ends at ten a.m., when the sun 
becomes oppressive, and the tired beasts are 
rested in the shade of trees if possible. 
At four p.m. they recommence work, and 
travelling gently, with frequent short halts, 
reach the water before the ensuing 
daybreak. The South African traveller 
would adopt this schedule with one im- 
portant exception. He dreads the morning 
sun with tired beasts, and especially the 
hours between half-past nine and twelve. 
He would allow his animals to take their 
rest between nine till one, and would recom- 
mence his journey not later than two p.m. 
General Marcy’s chapter on crossing rivers 
with waggons and cattle is instructive. We 
are glad to see he gives his authority to the 
plan of driving the horse into the water, 
when, as he swims away, the rider leaps in 
after him, and seizing hold of the creature’s 
tail allows himself to be towed across. He 
directs the horse’s course by splashing water 
at his face whenever he attempts to turn. 
Any plan is better than riding horses when 
they are unaccustomed to take to the water. A 
swimming horse is a very dangerous neigh- 
bour; one stroke of his forepaw will so 
wound a man that he will sink and drown. 
If a horse roll over in the water with his 
rider, a disaster surely ensues. Now a man 
towed across, in the way described above, has 
his body sufficiently distant from the horse, 
who, moreover, is not given to lash out back- 
wards with the hind legs, but confines him- 
self to violent pawings with the front. 

A chapter on saddles praises the Californian 
pattern as the first of all. The editor wholly 
repudiates his acquiescence in this laudation, 
and so do we. It is dangerous ina fall. The 
English hunting saddle affords an excellent 
type, whence saddles for the bush are copied 
with alterations in detail. Thus the stuffing is 
trebled in quantity, and rings for various 
uses are riveted into its iron tree. However, 
a man who really lives in the saddle, like a 
courier in the days of the youth of the pre- 
sent generation, when railroads were few 
and electric telegraphs not at all, does not 
find a sufficiency of support in itsshape. He 
prefers a cover of buckskin: the ordinary 
a is too smooth a material to allow of 
a dozing rider to keep his seat with adequate 
** sticktion.” 

A very good pack-saddle is described and 
= in the ‘‘ Prairie Traveller ;” but we 

oubt its being equal to the modern Austra- 
lian pattern first introduced by F. Gregory, 
the explorer, which was exhibited in the In- 
ternational, and is now deposited in the rooms 


of the Royal Geographical Society. The - 


Gregory’s saddle, whence the wa ag are 
atter 
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Allusions are made to the bush one 
of the Indians, which the author believes 
to be unmatched by that of Europeans, 
but the editor strongly doubts his conclu- 
sions. In this we cordially agree with 
him. It seems to. us that the native 
excels, not by the possession of 
denied to the white man, but by the absence 
of what the white man has attained to. A 
well-educated Englishman is largely engaged 
with his own reflections as he walks along, 
and does not care to attend to trifles; a 
savage’s whole soul is in his eyes and ears. 
He is thinking of nothing but twigs and 
stones and marks on the ground, and, there- 
fore, many objects catch his attention which 
the other neglects. But whenever the mind 
of the white man is concentrated upon these 
trivialities, either by the excitement of sport 
or by danger, the rapidity with which he 
increases in skilfulness to almost the equal of 
the savage, shows evidence of his intrinsic 
superiority. In clearness of vision and sharp- 
ness of hearing the white man soon rivals the 
savage, though in first catching sight of new 
objects the roving eyes of the latter retain 
an advantage to the end. 

General Marcy and the editor both allude 
to the partial inefficiency of soldiers com- 
pared with native corps, due to the limited 
curriculum of European discipline, which 
neglects instruction in the duties of cam- 

aigning. The prominent position of General 
{arcy in the recent war may have enabled 
him to carry some of his own ideas into 
effect; we should be exceedingly glad to 
hear what impressions the requirements of 
actual warfare have made upon his previous 
notions. It is indeed a question of great im- 
portance whether a widely spread knowledge 
of the every-day duties peculiar to camp life 
be not an important element of military 
knowledge, and if so, whether it be not 

ssible to convey it in the regular course of 
instruction or drill in a manner that shall 
not interfere with other duties of still greater 
importance, and shall not be costly in 
money, in wear and tear of outfit, or in 
illness. F. G, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND SINCE THE ACCESSION OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 1760—1860. By 
Tuomas Erskine May, C.B. Two Volumes. 
8vo. Longmans. 1861—63. 


R. HALLAM ended his ‘‘ Constitutional 
History” with the pene of George the 
Second’s death, being, as he said, ‘‘ unwilling 
to excite the prejudices of modern politics, 
especially those connected with personal cha- 
racter.”” In a couple of volumes, which will 
henceforth be as indispensable as Mr. Hal- 
lam’s to every student of English constitu- 
tional history, and which to men who are not 
close historical students will afford most va- 
luable assistance in the understanding of 
contemporary politics, Mr. Erskine May has 
continued the story for another hundred 
years, so truthfully and so delicately that no 
personal offence can with the least reason be 
taken, and no political prejudice need be 
aroused. The conduct of nearly every living 
statesman of mark has been freely canvassed 
by Mr. May, and whenever it was called for 
he has not shrunk from the expression of his 
own convictions ; but all his statements and 
criticisms have been made with a courtesy 
and grace that cannot be too highly praised. 
Those who most widely differ from him will 
be the readiest to acknowledge the generous 
temper in which he has written; and those 
who are most familiar with the ground over 
which he trayels will be the first to perceive 
the zeal and honesty with which he has 
worked. 

Zeal and honesty could nowhere be shown 
more plainly than in Mr. Hallam’s History ; 
but, in one respect Mr. May has advan- 
tage over his predecessor. Writing five and 
thirty years ago, at a time when historical 

, as it 18 now understood, was but in 
its infancy,—-when contemporary sources of 


information, as contained in state papers and * 
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private documents, were little sought after, 
and hardly to be found if sought,—Mr. Hal- 
lam has already been proved mistaken m 
many of his assertions and opinions. His 


account of Tudor government has been very | 


materially corrected by Mr. Froude and 
other workmen at the State Paper Office, and 
exception almost as great may be taken to 
many other parts of wi 

conclusions are less likely to be reversed. 
He writes in such full possession of that 
riper sense of what is significant in English 
history which has come of the studies of the 
last half-century, and he has to deal with a 


period so near to the present day and so | 


thoroughly illustrated by publications within 
his reach, that it has been comparatively 
easy for him to arrive at the facts of his | 
subject, and to detail them in precise terms. 
The difficulty has lain in the discussion of | 
party movements, in the analysis of in- 
dividual character, and in the due present- | 
ment of the whole, so as most clearly to 
indicate the nature of English political de- 
velopment during a century; and all this | 
Mr. May has done with notable tact and 
truth. 

To the technical arrangement of his ma- 
terials, however, objection may be fairly made. 
In the first volume Mr. May treats severally 
of the modifications in the power of the Crown, 
of the Lords, and of the Commons, that have 
occurred during the period under discussion, 
ending with a brief but very interesting 
sketch of the current of parliamentary 
eloquence. In the second, he passes to 
subjects more or less intimately connected | 
with the growth of ourconstitution, but all en- 
titled to place in a ‘‘ Constitutional History | 
of England.” The influence of party in 
advancing or retarding the progress of the 
nation is admirably described. The many | 
struggles entered into on behalf of liberty of | 
opinion as involved in the freedom of the 
press and the right of public meeting, the 
gradual establishment of substantial religious 
liberty, and the extension of local govern- 
ment, are successively detailed. Two seers 
are devoted to the affairs of Ireland before 
the Union, and to the yariations in the con- 
stitutional history of our colonies and depen- 
dencies ; and a last one reviews the progress | 
of general legislation. In this way the 
century is traversed a dozen times, and a | 
dozen separate little histories, each one excel- | 
lent as far as it goes, are given under one title. | 
By such an arrangement some of the subjects 
certainly can be handled with more clearness 
and completeness. But others are so closely 
related that their significance is obscured by | 
separate treatment, and much cross reference 
and some repetition are needed to make them 
at all intelligible; and the value of the whole, 
as a general account of the development of 
English rights and privileges during the last 
hundred years, is certainly diminished. To 
understand the progress of the nation from 
year to year and from generation to genera- 
tion, it is necessary to pull Mr. May’s 
chapters to pieces, and to re-arrange the 
fragments in something like chronological 
order. ‘The parts are so well constructed, 
that it is not difficult to do this; but the fact 
that it has to be done takes much from the 
artistic completeness of the book. 

The first subject of importance, however, 


George the Third is memorable in our coun- 
try’s annals for the fresh battle against royal 
prerogative that it provoked. The former 
Georges, fully oceupied with German politics 
and Court squabbles, were willing to let 
things take their course, and to rely on 
ministers who looked to Parliament for their 

authority. The new sovereign was of a dif- | 
ferent temper. There was one-sided truth 
in the words of Lord Waldegrave, his some- 
time governor, describing him as “ full of 
princely prejudices contracted in the nursery, 
and improved by the society of bed-chamber 
women and pages of the backstairs.” In 
manhood he desired to tyrannize over the 
Parliament which gave him his revenue 
and upheld his dignity, just as in childhood 





he buffeted the servants who fed and amused | governed. Mr. May’s explanation is suf- 





is work. Mr. May’s | 


| royal charter. 


him. ‘* When ministers not of his own 
choice were in office,” writes Mr. May, ‘‘ he 
plotted against them and overthrew them ; 
_and when he had succeeded in establishing 
his friends in office, he enforced upon them 
his own policy.”” Had this procedure been 
calmly submitted to, English liberty would 
have been lost. But a race of able states- 
men rose up, and maintained the struggle 
until freedom was established on its present 


' firm basis. The King was aided by counsellors 


of great subtilty and greater eloquence. 
Lord Bute, his first adviser, was a man after 
his own heart. Whether in or out of office, 
he guided the movements by which the 
privileges of the people were tampered with 
and the principles of the constitution violated. 
After his influence had declined, his policy 
continued. With Lord North for minister, 
the King had the management of all im- 


| portant foreign and domestic matters. He 
' directed the debates in Parliament, and 


decided what measures should be carried. 


The whole patronage of the country was in 


his hands. ‘‘ He arranged the entire cast of 


the administration, settled the relative places 
_and pretensions of ministers of state, of law 


officers, and members of his household ; 
nominated and promoted the English and 
Scotch judges; appointed and _ translated 
bishops, nominated deans, and dispensed 
other preferments in the Church. He dis- 


_posed of military governments, regiments, 


and commissions, and himself ordered the 
marching of troops. He gave or refused 
titles, honours, and pensions.”’ 

Yet, notwithstanding all this semblance of 
power, notwithstanding the aid given to his 
designs at a later date by William Pitt, a 
statesman far abler, more politic, and stronger 


of will than himself, George the Third was 


thwarted and humbled at every turn, by his 
Parliaments, by the press, and by the per- 
sistent voice of the people. If the Lords were, 
for the most part, submissive to his will, the 
Commons were in the main stedfast in their 
defence of the national liberty. That it 


should have been so, speaks well for the 
| spirit of the nation. 
sentative system was almost at its worst. 


In this reign our repre- 


Original defects had firmly held their ground, 
and new blemishes had been steadily accu- 
mulating. There was no uniformity of elec- 
tive right throughout the kingdom. In some 
boroughs, all ‘‘ potwallers’’—all who fed 
themselves, whether householders or not— 


| were entitled to vote ; in others, the privilege 


was confined to those holding land by bur- 
gage-tenure; in many it was reserved for 
the few who enjoyed corporate rights by 
The two members of Buck- 
ingham, for example, were chosen by a bailiff 
and twelve burgesses. And where the fran- 
chise was liberal, the places were often ridi- 
culously small. At Tavistock, all freeholders 
had the right of voting, but there were only 
ten freeholders. At Gatton, although all 
potwallers were electors, the aggregate of 
electors was seven. Mr. May describes an 
election for the county of Bute, occurring 
early in George’s reign, which is certainly 
unique. Out of a population of fourteen 
thousand, there were twenty-one voters, of 
whom only one resided in the county. 








ficient. The members of the House of Com- 
mons were Englishmen, and intelligent Eng- 
lishmen. ‘‘ Parliamen government at- 
tracted the wisest men to the service of the 
State; whether they owed their seats to the 
patronage of a peer or to the suffrages of 
their fellow-countrymen, they equally en- 
lightened Parliament by their eloquence, and 
| guided the national councils by their states- 
| manship.”” Within the walls of the House 








the cause of liberty was perhaps chiefly aided 
by the divisions of party—‘ the sinews of 
freedom,” as Sir Bulwer Lytton has called 
them—‘‘ the life-blood of freedom,” according 
to the better phrase with which Mr. May 
characterizes that which, even in its fiercest 
and least healthy action, has helped to keep 
the body politic from torpor and paralysis. 
Rulers, unopposed, are pretty sure to be- 
come despots. Noble sentiments, however 
much alloyed, are necessarily evolved in the 
rivalry of contending statesmen, and the 
fiercest contentions of parties often really 
mean the conflicts of great principles and the 
ultimate triumph of freedom. So it has been 
all through the history of our country, and 
not least in that portion of the history de- 
scribed by Mr. May. * 

But if party is the instrument by which 
the principles of liberty have been main- 
tained in the Legislature, it is only be- 
cause through it the whole body of the 
eople is wont to make known its wishes. 
While Whigs and Tories were fighting in 
the House of Commons, the community 
were more and more loudly asserting their 
claims upon the Government for a better sys- 
tem of administration, for more complete 
liberty both of person and of opinion, and 
for greater freedom from religious restric- 
tions. Parliamentary reform was called for 
in the very first year of George the Third’s 
reign, and from that date hardly a session 
passed without some action, real or pretended, 
according to the opinions of the statesman 
who took up the question, in its favour. The 
King’s efforts to gag the press only provoked 
it to licentiousness. His attempts to be ab- 
solute master of the Church, and to force all 
his subjects into its fold, only led to united 
action against them. The trial of Wilkes 
for his attack on Mr. Grenville, in 1763, 
issued in resolutions condemnatory of the 
system of general warrants—even Pitt de- 








In company with the sheriff and the re- 
turning officer, he went to the place of 
election. ‘*‘ He, of course, took the chair, 
constituted the meeting, called over the 
roil of freeholders, answered to his own | 
name, and elected himself. He then moved | 
and seconded his own nomination, put the | 
question as to the vote, and was unanimously | 
returned.” Empty boroughs were, of course, | 
generally in the hands of the great landed | 
proprietors, so that peers had as much here- | 
ditary right in the Lower as in the Upper 
House. ‘The Duke of Norfolk elected eleven | 
members, and many other noblemen sent 
nine or seven or six. 

In a Parliament so framed corruption was | 
inevitable. The marvel is that there should 
have been so much honesty and patriotism 
as we know to have existed, that the people 
should have been on the whole so fairly 
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claring that ‘‘ there was not a man to be 
found of sufficient profligacy to defend it 
upon the principle of legality ”’—and finally in 
a fresh enforcing of the privileges of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. It also occasioned the 
publication of Junius’s Letters, and number- 
less other assertions of the popular will, quite 
as bold, though infinitely less skilful. Each new 
effort at suppression called up the whole force 
of national feeling, and gaye opportunity to 
a fresh triumph of forensic skill. Erskine’s 
defence of the Dean of St. Asaph—styled by 
Fox (Warren Hastings not having then been 
tried) ‘‘ the finest argument in the English 
language”—was the parent of Fox’s Libel 
Bill, and that quite altered the relation be- 
tween the Press and the Legislature. A little 
later, Pitt’s Seditious Meetings Bill was 
passed, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Fox and the few who voted with him; and 
its only effect was to increase tenfold both the 
number of reform meetings and the . 
displayed at them, until public opinion be 
came a power which no minister could 
withstand, and to which statesmen of all 
— learned more and more to defer. 

arely has the impotence of attempts to stifle 
opinion been more clearly shown than in the 


'triumph of Hone, thrice acquitted on the 


charge of seditious libel, and made immortal 
even by the pitiful trash which gave occasion 
to it. Never has the wisdom of toleration 
been better illustrated than in the failure 


| of the Chartist Meeting in 1848. 


While these battles for opinion were being 
waged, victories no less momentous were 


being gained on behalf of religious liberty. 


It is no part of Mr. May’s business to trace 
the history of the Church during the last 
century, to mark the wonderful influence of 
such men as Wesley and Whitfield, and to 
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sketch the variations in religious thought and 
action that have taken place in each gene- 
ration, although here and there he turns 
aside to give brief and honourable expression 
to his liberal views on these points; but his 
narrative of the successive acts of toleration, 
conferring upon Catholics, Dissenters, and 
Jews some of the political and social rights 
long withheld from them, is a valuable 
illustration of the double blessing which ever 
attends the quality of justice as well as that 
of mercy. In the Church itself, small perse- 
cutions are still carried on, with palpable 
detriment to the cause which the perse- 
cutors think to serve, but in the political 
world there is substantial freedom on all 
matters of religion, and with how much 
profit to society it is hard to estimate. 

The social history of our country, we are 
bound to admit, has by no means kept pace 
with the political. If good men and good 
Christians are more often to be found now- 
a-days than they were a hundred years ago, 
if the outward proprieties of life are better 
observed in our own time than they were inr 
Fielding’s and Smollett’s, if some flagrant 
vices have grown less respectable than they 
used to be, God knows ia much further 
reformation we have need of. But as 
regards the constitutional progress of the 
—— since 1760, Englishmen may with 
pride contemplate the passage of history 
detailed by Mr. May, and summed up in his 
closing words :— 

It shows how the encroachments of power were 
repelled, and popular rights acquired, without revo- 
lution: how constitutional liberty was won, and 
democracy reconciled with time-honoured institu- 
tions. It teaches how freedom and enlightenment, 
inspiring the national councils with wisdom, pro- 
moted the good government of the State, and the 
welfare and contentment of society. Such political 
examples as these claim the study of the historian 
and philosopher, the reflection of the statesman, 
and the gratulations of every. free people. 


H. BR. F. B. 





ARCHDEACON CHURTON’S 
GONGORA. 


GONGORA : an Historical and Critical Essay on 
the Times of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With 
Translations. By Epwarp Cuurton. Two Vols. 
Post 8vo. Murray. 


N the full leisure of mid-vacation, when 
the sun is too hot for one to re- 
main out of doors with comfort,—in an 
easy-chair within a cool library — there 
would be few pleasanter books to read than 
Archdeacon Churton’s ‘‘Gongora.” Here is 
a man who has taken infinite pains to learn 
all about a period of a country’s history 
which ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
his readers care not one tittle about,—the 
age of Philip III. and Philip IV. of Spain— 
and who, by taking the trouble to interest 
himself in the personages of whom he 
speaks, finds himself capable of imparting 
that interest to others. A man who 
has devoted as much study to a Spanish 
‘‘Nobiliario” or ‘‘ Titulos de Castilla,” as 
some enthusiastic fifteenth cousin of a 
Plantagenet would spend with us upon a 
‘*Debrett” or a ‘ Burke.” A man who 
has so thoroughly worked himself back into 
the atmosphere of seventeenth century Spain, 
that he has a kind word to say for Philip IT., 
and seems to think that the Grand Inquisitor 
was customarily rather stupid than ferocious. 
A man, finally, who taking under his wing 
a writer whose name is almost synonymous 
with affectation, not only makes him the 
centre of a long, careful, scholarly essay, 
full of matter as an egg of meat, but turns 
his poetry into capital verse of his own, written 
in wholesome, easy, seventeenth century 
English, which the very best writers of our 
day would find it hard, within its own pro- 
vince, to excel. Surely that leisurely reader 
of whom we had an anticipative glimpse 
just now in his library chair,—the waving 
of the Virginia creepers above the open win- 
dow, and the twitter of the late summer- 
birds shutting out from his ears for the time 


the din of American or Polish conflicts, or | 


the sighs of the workless, —that leisurel 
reader will haye much for which to tha 
Archdeacon Churton. 


The key to the book lies in the beautiful 
dedicatory sonnet to the memory of Southey, 
—which, indeed, most readers will probably 
consider superior to any of Archdeacon Chur- 
ton’s translations :— 


I thought of thee on stern Sebastian’s height 
Gazing on rock, and flood, and sounding shore, 
And sparkling waves that danced in Eastern light, 
When Morn her orange-wreath in beauty wore: 
I heard the broad Atlantic’s solemn roar, 
Look’d to the steadfast hills, and thought of thee 
Bidding thy bedes at Mercy’s golden door, 
Till = was quell’d, and suffering realms were 
ree ; 
That evermore the pine-clad Pyrenee 
Might be this loyal land’s unbroken zone, 
And Truth, more fair than Morn o’er sparkling 
sea, 
Might dawn to blend long-sever’d faiths in one, 
Shall it not come, that dawn of Truth so fair ? 
Thy spirit lives, and Heaven records the prayer! 


The fact is, both Southey and Archdeacon 
_Churton belong to a class of men who are 
fast dying out amongst ourselves, and only 

linger on in Germany,—men who take an 
| interest in the past for its own sake, and for 
| its own sake try to interest others in it. Men 
of the present generation have, perhaps, 
| quite as deep an interest in the past as their 
} 
| 





fathers had, and reproduce it at least as 
livingly, but it is generally with reference to 
some theory or crotchet of their own. Either 
they want to whitewash some scoundrel, or 
bring out the poetic element—imperceptible 
to any eyes but theirs—in some unmitigated 
brute; or they have some views of race which 
have to be applied to past history, so as to 
show that the shape of a pancake or the 
form of a belief depend alike, not on the 
individual man or woman, but upon his 
or her remotest grandfather and grand- 
mother; or they have to prove that Induc- 
tion and Deduction are the Ormuzd and 
Ahriman of the world—the one to rule hence- 
ferth as the vicegerent of God upon earth, 
in place of the Pope, as soon as Dr. Cumming 
shall have extinguished him; the other to 


when a French philosopher starts up to 
reduce all philosophy into method, and 
gee all primary and final causes, 

e cannot be satisfied without writing divers 
big volumes of philosophical history to square 
all the facts of past and present to his theory, 
—which, by leaving out all that may not fit 
into it, and shaping much that may be im- 
proved into doing so, he is enabled, like many 
another theorist, to accomplish to his own 
entire satisfaetion. 

And thus, when we have leisure for the 
purpose, there is really something refreshing 
in coming across a book like Archdeacon 
Churton’s, without any theory in it at all. 
| Still more refreshing is it to be able to read 
on page after page of well-cut prose sen- 
tences, without any bad grammar or uncouth 
neologisms,—of well-poised verse that always 
scans (though, sooth to say, that nicer truth 
of rhyme which Tennyson has henceforth 
rendered indispensable 1s too often wanting) 
and best of all, never sinking into nonsense 
or namby-pamby. ‘The gift of poetry proper 
may be almost wanting ; there may be but 





tion, but there is always thought, or at least 
form. Take this sonnet :— 


I play’d with Time upon a rising ground 
Thespring-game of Primero. Hands were shown; 
And at the third card dealt to me I found 
The trump of price, whose worth was twenty- 
one. 
Age now held stakes for me: the score went on 
To forty-five. Ambition then drew nigh ; 
The sharper bade me weer, as though I’d won, 
Her tinsel crown, in sign of victory. 
What next? One deal was lost ; my hope less 
high ; 
* What if old Time,” methought, “should play 
his mace 
With heavy power against me ?”” Age look’d shy, 
mn, pale her mien, and changed her careworn 
ace, 
Yes! Time and Age had tricks I could not see, 
Old gamesters both! Life’s game was lost with me. 
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reign in hell, vice Satan, superannuated. Nay, 


little to touch the heart or arrest the atten- | 


Or, again, this :— 
THE HIGHLAND MAIDS OF CUENCA. 


In Jucar’s pinewood alleys, 
Where Jucar’s floods are thrown 
Deep down the mountain-valleys 
O’er sounding beds of stone, 
I saw the highland-daughters 
Troop forth to dance and play 
To music of bright waters, 
And winds that swept the spray: 
Fair as the fabled wan ones, 
That dwell in haunted flood, 
Or Huntress Queen's companions, 
That range the wild green wood. 
But these were Cuenca’s daughters ; 
By Cuenca’s mountain-seat 
Proud were the mingling waters 
To kiss their fairy feet. 
And oh! with what fresh gladness 
Their fair young hands they twined, 
Fast friends, unvex’d by sadness, 
Or fears of change unkind. 
They came, their stores to gather 
Of pine-cones from the spray, 
With freedom and fair weather 
To light them on their way, 
Where through dark branches straying 
Came gleams from sunny skies, 
As though blind Love were playing 
With Day’s ten thousand eyes. 
Dance on, ye highland-daughters, 
In youth and joy, as now, 
To music of the waters, 
Beneath the pinewood-bough. 


Their flower-inwoven tresses, 
That with the breezes play’d, 
Or held with silver laces, 
As art had twined the braid, 
In auburn ringlets waving, 
Were glorious to behold, 
The sunny rays outbraving, 
Or rich Arabia’s gold. 
Their flowing skirts around them, 
And boddice green or blue, 
With Hope’s gay cincture bound them, 
Or Heaven’s own sapphire hue : 
And ever in their dancing, 
By glimpses high or low, 
Some pearly foot was glancing 
More white than driven snow. 
Then one with lily fingers 
Her castanets would try ; 
Her voice was like the Singers 
Of dewy Castaly ; 
It charm’d each feather’d chorist 
That sings in wild green wood, 
It still’d the waving forest, 
And stay’d the falling flood. 
Still through dark branches straying 
Glance gleams from sunny skies, 
As though blind Love were playing 
With Day’s ten thousand eyes ; 
And dance, ye highland-daughters, 
With joy and song, as now, 
To music of the waters, 
Beneath the pinewood-bough. 


But let not the reader be tempted to leave 
his easy-chair for the sake of making a better 
acquaintance with the originals of Arch- 
deacon Churton’s translations, should they 
happen to be within his reach. Puzzled he 
may be already to find that it is im- 
possible for him to trace any Gongorisms in 
the translated Gongora before him; puzzlea 
still more, if he compares any of the transla- 
tions from other Spanish poets,—Herrera, 
Villamediana, I*rancisco de la Torre, Lope de 
Vega, Calderon, Lewis de Leon, which 
Archdeacon Churton has liberally scattered 
through his volumes,—with those from Gon- 
gora himself, to be unable to detect any 
difference which would be remarked, if all 
came before him alike under the name of one 





-author. On turning to the text the marvel . 


vanishes. The fact is, Archdeacon Churton 
practises translation with an old-world free- 
dom which, if he ventured to apply it to any 
of the really great works of foreign litera- 
ture, would raise universal outcry around his 
' ears. He takes of his author—with capital 
| taste in general,—just as much as suits him, 
_making no scruple whatsoever to alter mean-, 
_ings, which I will not do so accomplished 
a scholar the injustice of supposing that he 
misunderstands. Thus, in the ode to the 
‘‘Armada,” where Gongora speaks of the 
sons of Spain going forth against ‘‘ the 
JSeebly powerful countries, nations armed 
against their faith,” Archdeacon Churton 
renders the passage : 


| 
| 





** That so the lands in our weak mercy strong, 
Nations combined our holy Faith to wrong,”’— 





conveying a totally different sense. 
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The beautiful poem, quoted above at length, 
‘* The Highland Maids of Cuenca,” affords a 
still stronger instance of this. No one, in 
the first place, could detect in it, what surely 
ought to haye been preserved, the cut, so 
to speak, of the. original, which consists 
of two distinct portions with separate 
vefranes,—the latter portion, in dindtie 
metre, a song placed in the mouth of one 
of the ‘‘ highland-daughters,” as Arch- 
deacon Churton renders Gongora’s more 
simple serranas. Each of the burthens, 
‘** How well they dance, the mountain-maids, 
how well they dance!” and 
pine-nuts, others to dance,” surely deserved 
to be in some measure reproduced, as well 
as the seng of the maiden. Then the sense 
is, perpetually altered. Archdeacon Churton 
uses comparison where Gongora denies iden- 
tity ; thus the four lines beginning, ‘‘ Fair as 
the fabled wan ones,’’ do duty for Gongorn’s, 
‘‘Tt is not the white choir of nymphs,” &c. 
‘‘Proud were the mingling waters To kiss 
their fairy feet,’ entirely misses the con- 


ceit of the original, ‘‘Honour of that 
mountain, whose foot two rivers’ kiss 
to kiss the soles of their feet.’”’ So, to 


pass over many other such instances, the 
characteristic Gongorismo of the last stanza: 
‘‘ Between branch and branch, when the 


‘““Some for | 


blind god asks of the sun his eyes to see them | 


better, the eyes of the sun ye shall see them 
trample, some for pine nuts, others to dance,” 
disappears entirely in the lines beginning, 
*« Still thro’ dark branches straying.” 

In short, Archdeacon Churton has written 
for us a very pleasant book, and much good 
English verse; but ‘‘ Gongora’”’ he has not 
given us—though he may have given us 
something which most Hnglishmen probably 
would prefer to ‘‘ Gongora,” if they could 
see the latter as he is. J. M. L. 


TECTURE FRANCAISE du XIme au XVIme 
Siécle. Par M. Vioiuet-Le-Dvuc, Architecte du 
Gouvernement, etc., ete. Paris: B. Bance. 
Vol. VI. 1863. 

AN ANALYSIS OF ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE, exhibiting the best exist- 
ing Examples in Great Britain, from Drawings 
and Measurements taken on the spot by F. T. 
DoituMaN and J. R. Jopsrns. 4to. 81 Plates. 
London: Atchley & Co. 

FINHE ‘* Dictionnaire Raisonné del’ Archi- 

tecture I’rangaise,”” now carried, by its 
sixth yolume, into the letter O, maintains 
such continued thoroughness of reasoning 
and research on all the elements of either the 
ecclesiastical, military, or domestic building 
of the times when building was a real art, 


and such uniform excellence in its nobly | 


artistic woodcuts (now numbering about 
3,000), as to leave little chance of the age 
producing any more complete account of 
Christian Europe’s career in the one sole and 
necessary art of which it may be said in this 


mechanic skeletons, exhibiting their large- 
ness without their beauty. Phot 
alone, indeed (surely a providential gift at the 


Photography | 


very moment this necessity arose) will pre+ 
serve the memory of the latter, the tesiinony | 
that man’s handiwork was not always below | 


the bees’,—or will serve to point Young’s | 


argument, ‘‘ Whose footsteps these? Im- 
mortals have been here,’—which, with all 
deference to that poet, it is questionable 
whether his ‘levelled mountains, lifted 
rales,” or ‘‘ enormous mole projected ” ever 
will, 

Such a work as that of M. Viollet-le-Duc 
was perhaps possible only in France, not 
indeed as the central seat of the preat 
Gothic school, or as containing its chef 
monuments (for it is we, after all, who 
hold for mankind, in Salisbury, the Chris- 
tian Parthenon,—the grander I’rench temples 
are rather the Olympeions, the Ephesus, 
Palmyra, and Baalbec, of Christian art), 
but because in that alone of the lands to 
which it was indigenous are there any quite 
intelligible remains of truly civilized secular 
building. No Englishman even, who has 
observed decoration enough to feel the differ- 
ence between that of man and monkey, will 
be able to persuade himself, even with the 
aid of an almost exhaustive collection like 
that of Messrs. Dollman and Jobbins, of our 
island’s existing tlomestic architecture, en- 
graved in the fullest and most flattering 
manner, that it retains, or has probably ever 
produced since Norman times, a bit of quite 
dignified work not ecclesiastical. The great 
Gothicising movement of the generations 
alive in 1200 was not here, as M. Viollet-lc~ 
Duc maintains it was in France, a late re- 
action against clerical, as well as feudal, pride 
(even in its cathedral-building enthusiasm, 


_ for the cathedrals were not, he shows, meant 


in that age for worship alone). 
_ trary, from that very age our lay architecture 
DICTIONNAIRE RAISONNE de PARCHI. | 


DOMESTIC | 


On the con- 


seems to have sunk into nearly the state which 
the ecclesiastical would reach two centuries 
later, if not quite the baseness in which both 
and all were to be plunged at present. Every- 
where, perhaps, the Church kept some dig- 
nity longest; but as we English were by far 
the earliest nation to become modern in the 


spirit of our art, so our secular work grew 
modern-spirited full two centuries before that | 
_always present, though dating from six cen- 
_turies back. If, instead of founding so many 
towns, Edward I. had only violently de- 


of France at least, if not other countries. 
lor modernism does not consist merely in 
the aping of classic, or of foreign, or of 


past art, but in the aping of we at all, 


even contemporary. It is not a bit more 
apish, for instance, nor, celeris paribus, more 
barbarous or ridiculous, to aaiee it the first 
aim of wood-work to mimic formsand “ effects” 


of classic stonework, like every Englishman 


Hall class. 


author’s words elsewhere, ‘‘ We may always | 


say toa nation, Montre-moi ton architecture, 
je saurai ce que tu vauxr.” (‘ Entretiens,” 
p. 237.) And such an account, we must 
observe, is really imposed on this age, as a 
task to be done now or never. The fatal 


love, ‘‘more fatal to them,” as Ruskin said 
nine years ago, ‘‘ than fire, war, or reyolu- 
tion,” is everywhere sending them to heaven, 
bepraising them off the face of the earth, 


of this day (architect, engineer, carpenter, or 
amateur), than to sacrifice it similarly to the 
imitation of those of Gothic stonework, like 
the designers of the roofs of the Westminster 
The aping that annihilates 
dignity need not be that of a style or an 
age, but simply of a material not our own; 


_and as all our English secular building has 


continued wooden in its covering and essential 
construction, 1t became essentially imitative 
and base as soon as a true stone style was 


) _ developed in the churches and abbeys for it 
enthusiasm now excited for the beauteous | 
relics of Europe’s great days—this selfish | 


effectually, if not willingly bringing it to pass | 


that ‘‘ the proud nations of the twentieth 
century, looking round on the plains of 
Iurope, disencumbered of their memorial 
marble the new-born population 


of a world without a record and without a | 


ruin, may, in the fulness of ephemeral felicity, 
dispose itself to eat, and to drink, and to die.” 
It is sad but wondrous to see how soon, 
under the Nemesis of this false love, which 
destroys more of its objects in lustra than 
did as many centuries of hate, there will | 
remain of the things ‘‘ that men travel for in 
this Europe of ours’ only Chinese-like re- | 
productions, stone by stone, of some of their | 

4 


to mimic. Thus, a defect of feeling still 
national, and as old, it seems, as the first 


_M. Viollet-le-Duc; though some 


| working drawings as those of Messrs. Doll- 


man and Jobbins, which give about thirty of 
the richest—in many cases for the first time 
—in suth matiner as would enable them to be 
tnathematically reproduced were it ever desir- 
able. But none of them are works of the 
class that admit of ‘‘ analysis’ in any sense, 
and the word is utterly misleading, age 
to the merely historical letter-press of this, 
or a former very similar work so entitled. 
We know of nothing on architecture quite 
worthy to be called ‘‘ Analysis” but that of 
arts of 


_ Ruskin,—parts probably never read by the 


ndrnirers he has attracted—are very nearly 
so. But the French Government architect 
has brought to the common task at least all 
the strong feeling and reverence for ‘‘ the 
great times’? that our amateur has, with an 
earnestness too great to admit digressive and 
highly polished flights of eloquence ; all Rus 


_kin’s delicacy of perception too; and equal 


historical learning and insight into past states 
of society ; with the essential addition of the 
thorough workmanly science, the want of 
which has prevented our countryman from 
quite analyzing anything structural,—and 
this with less of crotchets than either he or 
our practical writing architects; Fergusson 
or Scott. And certainly, owing to our na 
tional misfortune above mentioned, any of 
us who are interested in the possibility of 
men again building—as they last did in the 
middle ages—things that might stand a few 
years’ fashions without becoming laughing- 
stocks—and surely all except architects and 
builders are ro interested —imust, tinless they 
can think out analytically artistic structure 
for themselves, go to M. Le-Duc’s yolumes, 
or to his haunts at least, to see either 


| wood treated as wood, brick as brick, or 


_ how civil and domestic building have been, 


even within these four centuries, dignified, 
because “‘ raisonnés.” Among the precious 
proofs of this, collected under the word 
** Maison,” he gives some from the fifty bas- 
tides, or new towns, erected each at once, 
on one plan, in the half-century 1250-—13800, 
in Guienne and Languedoc, twenty of which, 


'he says, the most perfect, are due to the 


_LIBER CANTABRIGIENSIS, Parr ITI. 


Plantagenets, caused the very perfecting of | 


one class of buildings to destroy, among us, 
the dignity of all others. 


We must not let any contrast to other | 
kinds of meanness accumulated in modern 


work alone, any superficial sort of compara- 
tive dignity conferred by (1) extravagant 
quantities and recklessly fanciful cutting of 


timber, beyond chance of thorough imitation | 


by the most princely virtuoso in a cleared 


country, (2) redundance and elegance of 


detail, or (3) above all by the old genius of 


| the picturesque, blind us to the above fatal 


flaw. The style was always a false one,—if 
not pseudo-classic, like modern building in 
general, or pseudo-gothic, like Pugin’s and 
Scott’s, yet pseudo-lithic. The historical 
remains of this period are sufficiently pre- 
seryed in photographs, coupled with such 
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English rule. ‘‘ The Sismondi and the Gui- 
zot sort of history,” he quotes from M. F. 
de Verneilh, ‘‘ says nothing of this benefit, 


stroyed one, all our books would echo still 
the exploit.” There seems no modern want, 
unless that of shop-window display, hardly 
even that, which was not better met in the 
thirteenth century. Certainly those of light 
and ventilation were so. E. L. G. 


An 
Account of the Changes made by Recent Legis- 
lation in the Colleges and the University of 
Cambridge ; with an Appendix, containing the 
Examination Papers for the open Minor Scholar- 
ships in 1861-2. By Ronperr Ports, M.A., 
Trinity College. London: John W. Parker, 
Son, & Bourn, West Strand, 1863. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 
1863. 

THE CAMBRIDGE YEAR-BOOK, 
STUDENTS MANUAL, & UNIVERSITY 
ALMANACK for 1863. Edited by Wiitram 
Wuuitr, Sub-Librarian of Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge and London: Macmillan & Co. 1863. 


HE University of Cambridge has recently 
undergone a series of radical changes, 
and the systems of the several colleges within 
it have also been thrown into the crucible. 
The first two works which we have placed at the 
head of this article give together a complete 
account of the new Cambridge, and of the 
educational apparatus with which she meets 
the heavy requirements of the age. 
Mr. Potts takes inainly the exterior view, the 
‘‘ Student's Guide” the interior. The annual 
University Calendar formerly gave a tole- 
rable, never a full, structural analysis of the 
University and colleges. In recent years 1% 
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has become still more meagre ; for though the 
Parliamentary Commissioners set about their 
task in the spirit of the age, with a desire for 
uniformity, the spirit of the country proved 
the stronger spirit of the two, and they were 
ultimately obliged to consent to such diverse 
modifications of the statutes of the several 
colleges, that, on some important subjects, 
as the tenure of fellowships, there is now less 
uniformity than before; and the University 
Calendar, in despair of adequately abbre- 
viating the substance of the new statutes, 
has, to a great extent, contented itself with 
referring to them. Mr. Potts has very 
meritoriously presented, in a manageable 
compass, not only the present code of the 
University and its professorships, scholar- 
ships, and prizes, but also a full abstract of 
the statutes of all the colleges, with particu- 
lars of their fellowships, scholarships, and 
It is a permanent companion 
to the Calendar, the importance of which 
latter will henceforth depend chiefly on the 
class lists and other lists of names. 
mention that the first part of the ‘‘ Liber 
Cantabrigiensis,” published about seven yeas 








since, contained an account of the rewards | 
at Cambridge, so ar- | 
ranged that those appropriated to each county | 


offered for learning 


or endowed school might be seen at one view. 
That part, however,—so numerous have been 
the changes made by subsequent legislation, 
—must in future be only used in connection 
with the second part, now issued. 

The ‘‘Student’s Guide” presents the in- 
terior view of Cambridge. It contains a 
general introduction, and essays by professors 
and fellows and tutors of colleges, on ‘‘ uni- 
versity expenses,” ‘‘ the choice of a college,”’ 
the courses of study for the several triposes, 
or honours—mathematical, classical, moral, 
natural, legal, medical and theological; on 
the local university examinations for lads of 
the middle classes, and on the.examinations 
for the civil and diplomatic services. On all 
these subjects practical advice is given, for 
the value of which the position and expe- 
rience of the writers vouches sufficienély. 

' When we review the appearance which 
Cambridge thus makes before the world, the 
most striking novelty in it is the complete 
deposition of mathematics, not only from the 
recognised throne which they once enjoyed, 
but also, as we know privately, no less than 
from the announcement of the fact in the 
**Student’s Guide,” from all actual supe- 
riority as a passport to dignity and emolu- 
ment. Classical honours were established in 
1824, with the condition that the aspirant 
should have first gained mathematical ho- 
nours; in 1851 they were opened to men 
who had previously passed with some toler- 
able credit for the ordinary degree; and now 
not only the classical, but all kinds of 
honours except those in theology, are singly 
and equally passports to the degree itself, 
without the necessity of any other examina- 
tion in the final stage of the university course. 
Fellowships have long been given at all the 
colleges quite as freely for classical as for 
mathematical distinction; and, if they are 
not yet so given for honours in the moral 
and natural sciences, that is partly due, as 
observed in the ‘‘Student’s Guide,” to the 
traditional caution with which Cambridge 
always feels her way in such matters, and 
partly, we will add, to the inherent defects 
in the constitution of those honour lists. The 
Moral Sciences tripos is officially defined as 
comprising moral philosophy, mental philo- 
cophy logic, history, political philosophy, 
political economy, general jurisprudence, and 
the history of philosophy ; while the Natural 
Sciences — ranges over chemistry, in- 
cluding the laws of heat and electricity, mi- 
neralogy, geology, including paleontology, 
botany, physiological as well as descriptive, 
and zoology, including comparative anatomy 
and yen myers It is generally under- 
stood that the scheme for these triposes was 
framed by the Master of Trinity, Dr. Whewell, 
who would seem to have aimed at imbuing 
the nggy eee with his own encyclo- 
ph ale iously, under such a system a 

place in the order of merit may be got 
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by heaping up very moderate attainments in 
numerous subjects, and for this the marks of 
distinction in special subjects which may be 
appended to men’s names are no sufficient 
counterpoise : and we believe that hence may 
in great measure be explained the fact that, 
in a university whose practical motto has 
always been ‘‘ Thorough,” the Moral and 
Natural triposes have proved very nearly 
abortive. Instances are not wanting to show 
that if a man of powerful mind will earnestly 
devote himself to the study of moral or 
natural science, the dignities and emolu- 
ments of Cambridge will be fully open to 
him. 





| classics stood before the commencement of 
_ the Classical tripos in 1824, when a Bentley 
| or a Porson, even a Thirlwall or a Macaulay, 
| might indeed be received with welcome, but 
| there was no chance of the study being widely 
diffused. The question is no longer open, 
| whether the mass of the undergraduates who 
have no special aptitude for mathematics or 
| classics, shall be invited to try whether their 
| special aptitudes may not be found among 
the new branches. We are persuaded that 
the invitation was right, and that to refuse 
it would have been to persevere in a waste of 
human thought and power offered by nature 
for our use. But, right or wrong, the invita- 
tion has been given, and the duty of the 
University is now to make it a reality, by so 
remodelling the system of the new honours 
that a place in a class list, which shall carry 
with it respect, shall be offered as an induce- 
ment to those who cannot hope for such 
eminence as to force their way into dignities 
and emoluments. 

We would draw especial attention to the 
remarks of Professor Abdy in the ‘‘ Student’s 
Guide” on the advantage and possibility of 
combining the attainment of legal with that 
of classical honours, and to the detailed advice 
as to their course of reading which he gives 
to those who may be disposed to do so. And 
though the Professor limits the remarks in 
question, as not applying to those who are 
qualified to compete for the highest places in 
the Classical tripos, we would suggest that 
even these might well be encouraged by the 
colleges to sacrifice a place or two in the 
Classical tripos (we are satisfied their loss 
need not be greater) for the gain of a first 
class in law. For the student, the question 
must at present be whether his college will 
encourage him to do so, having regard to his 
chance of a fellowship: for the authorities, 
there are cogent reasons. The study of law, 
being one of the most precise, would help to 
give that manly determination to leave no re- 
sult half thought out, which has been one of 
the glories of Cambridge scholarship, but as to 
which there is, of course, a question how far 
it will be retained, now that mathematics have 
ceased to be the universal basis of Cambridge 
study. Again, Cambridge scholarship is not 
only precise and resolute, it isinductive. The 
greater attention which, in examinations, has 
been paid there than elsewhere to the dead 
languages themselves, as compared with the 
matter of the ancient writers, has arisen in 
no small degree from the habit of mind which 
seeks to bring nothing to those writers, 
scarcely even the questions in philosophy 
and politics which it would like them to 
answer, but to grapple with them as*they 
are, and not to rest till it has realised the 
most transitory shade of thought or feeling 


a verb or the use of a particle. Cambridge 
scholarship, grammatical as it may be said 
to be, is not of that kind which busies it- 


self about arbitrary rules: rules, exceptions, | 


and solecisms are the rough classifications 
used by men who would impatiently push 
aside the framework of a language, in 
order to arrive at a kernel of meaning which 
they suppose to be entirely distinguishable 
from it; while the inductive method would 
scrupulously trace back every observed 
phenomenon of human speech to the human 
soul with which it aims at bringing itself 
into contact. Now law, as well as the ex- 
perimental sciences which form so large a 
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But that is not enough: it only places | 
the new branches of academical study where | 











which has photographed itself in the tense of | 
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part of the mathematical course, is inductive, 
and especially so when treated, as in a uni- 
versity it must be treated, with chief refer- 
ence to the history and social life of past 
ages and nations—the Romans, of course, 
in the foreground. And if we cannot hope 
for a jurisprudence thoroughly worthy of 
England, till its scientific side is cultivated 


| with some of the assiduity which has been 


hitherto lavished too exclusively on the prac- 
tical side, when or where can the ground of 
such a study be laid so well as at the Univer- 
sities, in connection with the cognate sciences 
of language and moral and political philo- 
sophy, receiving from them fertility of illus- 
tration and copious range of thought, and 
giving in return a bony skeleton to pursuits 
which, in the absence of mathematics and 
law, are too apt to be, so to speak, merely 
cartilaginous ? 

The ‘‘Cambridge Year-Book’’ contains a 
mass of necessary information, mostly, how- 
ever, as the name implies, of passing interest. 
Its record of University proceedings in 1862 
significantly extends to boat-races, cricket, 
and other ‘‘ athletics.” 


DUAL ARITHMETIC. A new Art, invented and 
developed by Ottver Byrne, Military, Mechan- 
ical, and Civil Engineer, and formerly Professor 
of Mathematics in the College of Civil Engineers 
at Putney. London: Bell & Daldy, 1865. 


R. BYRNE’S new art is a novel method of 
representing numbers, which confers 
enormous powers of calculation upon an ordinary 
arithmetical computist. Most of our readers, no 
doubt, retain a vivid recollection among schoolboy 
reminiscences of the horrors of cube root extrac- 
tion. To avoid such wretched arithmetical torture, 
the practical computist uses tables of logarithms. 
If the engineer, the sailor, or any one compelled 
by his avocation to use arithmetical processes of a 
high order be without a table of logarithms, he can 
do little or nothing. The direct calculation of 
logarithms of most numbers is to him not only 
far more difficult than the processes they were 
invented to supersede, but almost impossible. 

Without logarithms, the applications of mathe- 
matics to the practical sciences would never have 
arrived at their present degree of efficiency. Many 
of them would have been impossible. Logarithms 
would not have been thus available, had not the 
comparative ease of calculating them for a con- 
tinued serics of numbers in succession enabled 
them to be tabulated. Thus tabulated, they 
formed a magazine of results by which future 
arithmetical processes could be shortened or ren- 
dered practicable. 

Problems which could hitherto only be solved 
by the aid of logarithmic tables, are readily com- 
puted by the direct and easy processes of the 
“Dual Arithmetic.” Other problems which loga- 
rithms would fail to solve, are also speedily calcu- 
lated by this new method. 

The principle of the Dual Arithmetic is as simple 
and comprehensive as it is novel and ingenious, 
It combines in a singular manner the character- 
istics of the decimal and logarithmic notation of 
numbers. In ordinary or decimal arithmetic the 
position of a digit indicates the multiple it is of 
ten. The power this simple method of notation 
conferred on the arithmetician can only be realized 
by those who have attempted to do a long multi- 
siieation or division sum, using the Roman 
numerals and method of notation. This power 
again was considerably, ray enormously extended 
by using, instead of numbers, their logarithms,—the 
logarithm of any number being the power of some 
number which, raised to that power, should give 
the number. By this expedient of using the pow- 
ers of some particular number to represent other 
numbers, and calculating a table of these powers 
or logarithms, multiplication and division were 
reduced to addition and subtraction, while extrac- 
tion of roots became simple division. 

The dual representative of a number combines 
both of these methods. The value of egeh of its 
members or digits is indicated by its position, 
while every one of these digits is the power of 
some number, this number not being expressed, 
but indicated by the position of the digit. Mr. 
Byrne prefixes a short arrow in front of his dual 
nme to distinguish them from ordinary num- 

8. 

Thus the celebrated number 3°1415927, or the 
ratio of the diameter of a circle to its cireum- 
ference, is indicated by the dual number 
12,0,1,0,0,8,2,3, where the digits of the number 
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are separated from oneanother by commas. Hence | 
the digits may be numbers greater than 9. Now, | 


the first digit is always some power of 11 or 10 +1, 
the second of 101 or 107+1, the third of 1001, 
or 10°+1, and soon. The numbers so indicated 
are also supposed to be multiplied into one 
another. 

In other words, the number 3°1415927 will be 
the continued products of 11 raised to the 12th 
power, 101 to the power of 0, 1001 to the power 
of 1, 10001 to the power 0, and so on for the 
other. dual digits. In practice this continued 
product is found with great facility and rapidity, 
owing to the ease with which any power of 10+ 1 
can be raised to a given power by the binomial 
theorem. 

The rules for the speedy transformation of 
numbers into their dual representatives, and the 
inverse process, the reduction of a dual number 
to the ordinary number it represents, constitute 
the first part of the dual arithmetic. 

The addition of two dual numbers gives the 
dual number of their product ; the subtraction of 
two dual numbers the dual number of their divi- 
sion. Multiplication and division are thus, by a 
direct and easy process, reduced to addition and 
subtraction, the result being true to as many 
figures as dual digits are taken. 

The next step is still more curious, It is shown 
that any given number may be represented by an 
infinite series of different dual numbers. These 
numbers, again, may have their digits so chosen 
as to be multiples of any number we please. Thus, 
3°1415927 may be represented by the dual number 
12, 0, 0, 10, 0, 6, 18, each of whose digits are 
divisible by 2; also by 12, 0, 0, 9, 9, 15, 27, each 
digit divisible by 3; also by 7, 43, 56, 35, 14, 49, 
42, where every digit is divisible by 7. By these 
transformations, the square root, cube root, or 
seventh root is easily obtained by the division of 
the dual representative by 2, 3, or 7. 

Now it may be supposed that these transforma- 
tions are difficult to be performed. On the con- 
trary, they are most easily effected by a formula 
of three lines, easily remembered ; but if forgotten, 
derivable in five minutes from first principles 
with the expenditure of a quarter of a sheet of 
note paper. 

The transformation of the dual number can be 
carried still further; each digit from the first can 
be made zero, till the seventh is reached,—the 
7th, 8th, or 9th, being used according as the result 
is required to be true to 7, 8, or 9 figures. Thus, 
3°1415927 can be reduced to a dual number, each 
of whose first six digits are zero, and the 7th the 
number 11448418; in other words, 107+ 1 raised 
to the power of 11448418 will give the number 
31415927, true to the last figure. The dual method 
thus gives an easy and direct method of calcula- 
ting the logarithms of any numbers to a base of 
the form 107+1, that is, if a number true to 7 
places of figures is required. 

There are many applications of arithmetic to 
the higher branches of science, in which the cal- 
culation of hyperbolic logarithms is necessary. 
Tables of these numbers cannot always be ob- 
tained. Now the dual arithmetic shows its power 
in the direct calculation of these logarithms, as 
well as those of any other base which can possibly 
be invented. Thus, the number 2°7182818, or the 
base of the hyperbolic system of logarithms, is re- 
presented by the dual number whose seventh digit 
is 10000978, all the previous digits being zero. 
We have seen that the similar dual representative 
of 3°1415927 is 11448418. Now the simple divi- 
sion of 11448418 by 10000978 gives the hyper- 
bolic logarithm of 3°1415927, true to seven places 
of decimals. 

We have given these details, that our mathema- 
tical readers may become aware of the enormous 
calculating power of this new arithmetical art. 
When we add that it is easily mastered, almost 
impossible, when once mastered, to be forgotten, 
and occupying but few figures, and most easy rules 
in calculation, we think we have shown that ma- 
thematicians have reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Byrne. 

The direct and easy calculation of logarithms 
is, however, but a small part of its use. All 
astronomical and other formule involving functions 
of angles, admit of easy and direct arithmetical 
solutions by the aid of the dual method alone, 
without the assistance of logarithms. It also 
gives a direct method of approximating with any 
degree of accuracy to the roots of equations, how- 
ever complicated, or of whatever dimensions the 
equations may be. In this application it shows a 
remarkable faculty of righting itself, even though 
you may have chosen a wrong number as ‘the 
approximation towards the first figure of the root. 
Lastly, Mr. Byrne applies his method to the 
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uadrature of curves, which alone would show 

e high scientific value of the discovery. 

Some may think this new art of little value, 
because they can do most of the things it has 
accomplished by the aid of tables already calcu- 
lated. Now if this be admitted, still it must be 


something for men whose lives, and those of many | 


others, may be perilled by the loss of these tables, 


_to be placed in a position to use a method 


| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
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easily attained and easily remembered, which | 


would render them capable of being independent 
of all tables. But there are hosts of questions 
every day meeting the civil engineer or the actuary 
for which he has no tables, and which he cannot 
consequently solve. 
enable him to surmount these difficulties. 
Whatever may be its practical application, the 
dual method is as much in advance of ordinary 
logarithmic arithmetic, as logarithmic arithmetic 
was an advance on common arithmetic. Such a 


power as this ought not to be barren in the hands | 
_ was more remarkable amongst his various attain- 


of our practical mathematicians. As a mental 
exercise alone it is of no small value. Its pro- 
cesses, easy and simple as they are, can be most 
materially abridged by a few pages of tables, 
which can be calculated as fast as the num- 
bers can be written down. 
of about six or seven pages, the dual number of 
any number of from three to seven or eight 
places of figures can be calculated as speedily as an 
additional figure could be added to the tables of 
ordinary logarithms by the table of proportional 
parts. 

In one respect, Mr. Byrne has not done himself 
justice. The arrangement of his book may be 
greatly improved. Some of its most valuable 
portions would es7ape any one but a most diligent 
and careful student of every portion of it. His 
aim seems rather to have been the practical appli- 
cation of the art than its scientific denvastaabitt. 


TALES AND SKETCHES. By Huon Mittier, 
Author of “‘The Old Red Sand Stone,” ‘‘ My 


Schools and Schoolmasters,” “‘ The Testimony of | 


the Rocks,” &c., &c. Edited, with a Preface, by 


Mrs. Minter. Black, 
oar anetee from whence he did, Hugh Miller 
h may be pronounced to have been a Stennis 
man. Everything he did in the way of literary 
effort had what ought to have been regarded as a 
satisfactory amount of public appreciation, and 
not without considerable deserving on his part. 


His first lighter works were published at a time 


when large numbers of the people were beginning 
to take an interest in literature, and whem the fact 
of a working man signalizing himself as an author 
was not likely to pass unnoticed ; whilst of his 
scientific writings it may be said that their agree- 
ment with the ordinarily received opinions secured 
for them an amount of public favour to which, on 
theirown merits, they were not always fully entitled. 
In short, if Hugh Miller had any quarrel with the 
world, it certainly could not have been on the 
ground of neglect. But he was not content to 
write stories of local Scottish life to illustrate 
the manners, customs, and superstitions of 
his countrymen, a work which he could per- 
form in a very satisfactory manner; nor was 
he, in addition to this, satisfied quietly to 
pursue his scientific investigations. Over and 
above all this, he must needs enter heart and soul 
into the sectarian disputes and political squabbles 
of the day. Loving work, it would seem, for its 
own sake—a writer of fiction, a scientific inves- 
tigator and expounder—he was also the editor of 
a newspaper which dealt with religious subjects at 
a time when, through the disruption in the Scotch 
Church, passionate excitement and petty warfare 
harassed and annoyed all who permitted themselves 
to be drawn into the exciting discussions then 
carried on. What between fiction and science, 


| 


The Dual method would | 


Indeed, from a table | 


| It is true, that when 








national politics, and theological polemics, he | 


finally overtaxed his strength, and broke down in 
the most tragical manner, without settling, or 
scarcely helping in the settlement, of any one of 
the disputed questions with which he had bur- 
dened and perplexed his mind. Speaking of the 
yolume before us, his widow, who has edited it, 
says :—“ The greater number of these tales were 
composed literally over the midnight lamp, after 
returning late in the evening from a long day’s 
work over the ledger and the balance-sheet. Tired 
though he was, his mind could not stagnate,—he 
must write.” 

When the circumstances attending the com- 
position and publication of this volume are borne 
in mind, it is difficult not to feel a desire to praise it; 
in justice to the reader, however, we are compelled 
to give it but a qualified commendation. The most 


ambitious sketch in it, entitled, “ Recollections of | dying out, is very interesting, 
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Burns,” cannot pass with those who know any- 
thing of the great ploughman as in keeping with his 
character, either as respects sentiments or . 
© poet went to Edinburgh, 
and got into what is called good society, and 
formed questionable Platonic relations with Cla- 
rindas and Chlorises, in writing to these he fre- 
quently indulged in a superfine phraseology ; but 
in his poems, and in his ordinary intercourse with 
the world, Burns spoke with precision and force, 
Dugald Stewart, describing him as he went fresh 
from his plough and cart into the drawing-rooms 
of the titled, the learned, and the — tells 
us that “his manners were manly, simple, and 
independent, strongly expressive of conscious ge- 
nius and worth, but without any indication of 
forwardness, arrogance, or vanity. He took his 
share in conversation, but not more than belonged 
to him, and listened with apparent deference on 
subjects where his want of education deprived him 
of the means of information; and nothing perhaps 


ments, than the fluency, and precision, and origi- 
nality of his language when he spoke in company.” 
Bearing this in mind, how can we suppose that he 
could, at that period of his life when he is intro- 
duced to us by Hugh Miller, have talked a mass 
of glittering attenuated common-place on subjects 
of divinity, morals, love, natural scenery, and 
heaven knows what besides, as if he were a parish 
schoolmaster trotted out with the view of exciting 
the admiration and wonder of a rustic crowd ? 
The mode of his introduction is this— 

Mr. Lindsay, a young man of some slight edu- 
cation, goes to sea, and after a number of mis- 
fortunes is beginning to be blessed by success, but 
in returning home as mate of a West India trader 
his vessel is attacked by an American privateer, 
which, after overpowering and takingthe Indiaman, 
strips the crew, heavily irons them, and after two 
days put them ashore on a wild part of the coast 
of Connaught. Here Lindsay accidentally falls 
in with a Scotch smuggler, and agrees to work his 
passage to the west coast of Scotland,—embarks in 
the smuggler’s vessel, and in due time is landed near 
the ancient castle of Turnberry, for the purpose of 
arranging with the people to whom the smuggled 
cargo was consigned for its safe landing. One of 
the first persons met with by the sailor is a young 
peasant, whom he finds accidentally in a cave on 
the sea-shore, and who turns out to be no less a 
— than Robert Burns, at that time finishing 
nis education, such as it was, at Kirkoswold. The 
conversations that ensue occurred at various inter- 
vals during a long acquaintanceship, and we are to 
suppose are such as Hugh Miller, for whom Mr. 
Lindsay stands, and Robert Burns would have 
carried on. Love being the theme, young Burns 
breaks out thus, after an interview with his High- 
land Mary :— 


Oh, the delight of being thoroughly trusted, thoroughly 
beloved by one of the loveliest, best, purest-minded of 
all God’s good creatures—to feel that heart beating 
against my own, and to know that it beats for me only! 
Never have I passed an evening with my Mary without 
returning to the world a better, gentler, wiser man. 
Love, my friend, is the fulfilling of the whole law. 
What are we without it?—poor, vile, selfish animals ; 
our very virtues themselves so exclusively virtues on our 
own behalf as to be well nigh as hateful as our vices. 
Nothing so opens and improves the heart—nothing so 
widens the grasp of the affections—nothing half so 
effectually brings us out of our crust of self, as a happy, 
well-regulated love for a pure-minded, affectionate- 
hearted woman. 


When the cottage in which Burns lodged was 
reached by the pair who conversed thus as they 
walked, the conversation continued in the pre- 
sence of the old woman of the house, and Calvinism 
having brought in question the disputed doctrine of 
free will, the young ploughman takes up the dis- 
course thus :— 


It is according to the scope of my entire nature that I 
should deem myself bound--it is according to the con- 
stitution of my whole nature that I should feel myself 
free. And in this consists the great, the fearful problem 
—a problem which both reasonand revelation propound : 
but the truths which can alone solve it seem to lie 
beyond the horizon of darkness, and we vex ourselves in 
vain. ’Tis a sort of moral asymptote; but its lines, 
instead of approaching through all space without meet- 


| ing, seem receding through all space, and yet meet. 


_ the old woman. 


“ Robert, my bairn,” said the old woman, “I 
fear you are wasting your strength in these mys- 
teries to yourain hurt.” We entirely agree with 
We are quite certain, however, 
that the poet who wrote the Holy Fair, the 
Address to the Deil, The Twa Dogs, and Tam 
O’Shanter, was not troubled by such mental fer- 
mentations, and never discharged upon his auditors 
such volleys of fine words. ; 

Those parts of the volume which the editor 
thinks least of seem to us far the best. The 
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its interest through the stories of old popular 
superstitions introduced. Here Hugh Miller was 
at home, and therefore we have a sketch that reads 
like the truth, because the writer must have seen 
what he describes, and heard from the mouths of 
the people what he narrates, and in this and the 
“ True Story of the Life of a Scotch Merchant of 
the Eighteenth Century” the admirers of the 
author will meet with those qualities which made 
Hugh Miller a notable man, before he bewildered 
himself with church politics, or wore out his mind 
in speculations and discussions for which neither 
his education nor the peculiar character of his 
genius had fittedhim. The struggles and triumphs 
of James Forsyt), the Scotch merchant, the success 
that crowned these struggles, and the good he con- 
ferred on those around lnm, are shaped by Hugh 
Miller into a pleasing and profitable narrative, for 
the sake of which alone we hesitate not to recom- 
mend this last of his volumes to the reading publie, 


MEMORIES OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 
By EoWik Hotber. London. Second Edition. 
Jackson, Walford, § Hodder. 


A’ atime like the present, when emigration 
presents itself to so many minds as a not 
unlikely contingency, a really good book that deals 
with the question practically and pleasantly can- 
not fail to be welcomed, not only by those who 
tiiny be contemplating settlement in some one of 
our distant colonies, but also by such as take an 
interest in that vast colonial growth, that extra- 
ordinary transplanting of British people, law, and 
language, which is one of the strangest marvels of 
the present day. ‘The work of Mr. Hodder, un- 
pretending as its appearance is, may be pronounced 
a really useful book, written in a plain and agrce- 
nble style. He does not trouble his readers with 
bewildering details gathered from all possible 
sources on colonization in general, and all that 
may be directly or indirectly connected .with it ; 
but he begins by telling us what he saw when 
he went on board the “John Blank,” with the 
view of going to New Zealand, and how the time 
was passed by himself and his fellow voyagers 
between the Thames and Blind Bay, on the margin 
of which Nelson is situated. The vesse! rolled; 
the accommodation, food, and attendance were not 
what was promised by the owners, in the advertise- 
ments by which they lured their passengers to 
venture on so long a voyage in their uncomfortable 
vessel, and as a matter of course the passengers 
grumbled loudly; nevertheless, they managed to 
get through the voyage pretty well, and without 
any serious mishap; the principal casualty 
recorded being the upsetting and _ spoiling 
of a Christmas plum-pudding, to which the pas- 
sengers had each contributed a week’s rations of 
plums and flour. This was to have been the great 
crowning luxury of the voyage, and when it was 
supposed to be sufficiently boiled, the passenger 
who prided himself most on his “sea legs” was 
solemnly deputed to fetch this wonderful pudding 
to the anxious dinner-party, each person having 
counted on it as a delicious and comforting wind- 
up to his Christmas dinner. “He went, and 
safely brought it as far as the hatchway, and then 
a heavy sea struck the vessel’s side, and the un- 
fortunate pudding came rolling down the ladder, 
and burst into numerous fragments at our feet! 
The pieces were collected, scraped, and placed ona 
dish, and we still magnanimously endeavoured to 
make fun of the matter ; but when we commenced 
eating it, and discovered that it had been boiled 
in salt water, and that our week’s rations of plums 
and flour, together with almondsand other luxuries, 
were all spoilt, human patience could brook it no 
longer, and we lifted up our voices and howled 
imprecations on the cook and ‘John Blank’.and 
everything and everybody.” 

The description given by the writer of Nelson, its 
appearance, its people, and its prosperity, are such 
as point it out as a desirable place to make for— 
a place where every man who knows how to work, 
and has industry enough to set fairly at it, may 
hope in time to get on; but there, as elsewhere, 
the idler is of no use. False pride of any kind is a 
curse, and draws after it all sorts of disappoint- 
ments and misfortunes, there being no resting-place 
nor any kind of consideration for proud or lazy 
people, where industry and common sense are the 
chief, if not the only roads, to good fortune. 
Mr. Hodder, though a cockney with spectacles, 
and not of the most robust constitution, took the 
world in New Zealand as he found it. Its habits 
and customs had grown out of the necessities and 
peculiar circumstances of the colonists who had 
gone there before him, to make for themselves and 
their children a home on its far-off shores, and he 

















knew it was his duty not to make any fruitless 
attempt to alter these to suit his prejudices and 
conveniences, but to fall into them and work in 
them like a sensible man; and this he seems to have 
done without fruitless regrets or foolish grumbling. 





Indeed, from one end of his book to the other, he 
laughs at what others would have sighed and 
lamented over, and hence we do not tire of his 





company, nor doubt that we should trust the 
statements of a man whose mind is evidently in a 
sound and healthy condition. 

He gives us a capital account of the district in | 
the neighbourhood of Nelson, the amusements | 
of the people, their sense of social equality on ac- | 
count of their dependence on each other in good and 
ill fortune; whilst his chapter headed “Six Weeks 
at the Diggins” is as instructive as it is pleasant. | 
Happening to be in the colony when the gold | 
discoveries were made, he was one of the first 
that made for the diggings. “I could not,’ he 
says, “ divest myself of a strange, uncomfortable 
feeling, half of shame, half of pride, as I started 
off through the town with my tent, blankets, and 
provisions on my back, and a spade, pick, and 
shovel over my shoulder, attired in a blue slop, 
corduroy trousers, watertight boots, and a felt 
cap. Nor did I feel any more at ease when the 
little vulgar boys said, ‘Go it, fowr-eyes,’ in allu- 
sion to the spectacles I wore, or when old settlers 
muttered something about the sun spoiling certain 
folks’ complexions.” His six weeks’ life in the bush 
prospecting and digging, working harder than ever 
he had worked before, and under most disagreeable 
circumstances, brought him as a gross result “two 
shillings and threepence,” which to this day he 
keeps suspended in a neat little frame on one of 
the walls of his room at Brixton, “ where it seems 
to say, Depend on it, city clerks, ye are not cut out 
for gold diggers.” 

After returning from his gold-digging adventure 
Mr. Hodder spent some considerable time in the 
colony, and in his subsequent chapters he con- | 
trives to pack a good deal of information on a 
variety of subjects, all of which is conveyed in the 
pleasant, manly manner we have already spoken 
of. He is full, clear, pleasant, impressive with- 
out solemnity ; a man of the world without cun- 
ning, and at all times more ready to lauvh at him- 
self than at others. 








STAMMERING and STUTTERING: THEIR 
NATURE and TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A. Fifth Edition. London: 


Longmans. 


§ hace vulgar marvel that a pebble in the mouth is 

no longer a panacea for stuttering, as it was in 
the days of Demosthenes. And indeed it is curious 
that some clever fellow has not discovered the exact 
sort of stone that the orator used, for, to a certainty, 
a great price would have been awarded him, to judge 
by the remedies which have been proposed—each 
warranted to cure in a marvellous short time and 
without fear of relapse—and by the sums of money 
which have been paid to ingenious inventors of 
stutter-charms, stammer-gargles, and _ tongue- 
supports. 

Mrs. Leigh, whose infallible method made so 
much noise in America and England at the begin- 
ning of this century, sold her secret for a good 
round sum to Malebouche, who in his turn sold 
it to Bausmann, who again was appointed by the 
Prussian Government stutter-doctor to the training 
schools. Mrs. Leigh arrived at her great discovery 
by the consideration (an equally ingenious dis- 
covery) that the pressure of the tongue against 
the incisor teeth of the lower jaw was the sole 
cause of stuttering,—consequently her pupils were 
to be cured by keeping the tongue to the top of 
the palate when they wished to speak. Itard was 
quite as much astray from the truth when he was 
led to propose the use of an ivory tongue-fork for 
the cure of impediments in speech; while a less 
ingenious, perhaps, but an equally efficient remedy 
was that recommended by Dr. Frank—a good 
flogging.. 

But none of these so-called remedies are the re- 
sult of scientific investigation, and none of them | 
are based on physiological truth. The pebbles in 
the: mouth were but a small part of that treat- 
ment to which Demosthenes subjected himself. 
“You,” said Eunomius the Thracian to him, 
“have a manner of speaking very like that of 
Pericles, and yet you lose yourself out of mere 
timidity and cowardice. You neither bear up 
against the tumults of a popular assembly, nor 
prepare your body by exercises for the labours of 
the rostrum.” ~ 

Eunomius gave sound advice, which may be 
adopted by stammerers with advantage, and he 
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that could compel himself to such perseverance 


as Demosthenes did, would not suffer long from 
his malady. The subterranean study, the run- 
ning up hill and pronouncing an oration while 
out of breath, the looking-glass and the shaving 
of half the head to prevent him from going into 
society before he was cured, these made up an 
almost infallible system, and it would indeed 
have been marvellous, had Demosthenes long been 
troubled with the consciousness that unlettered 


| persons and drunken seamen were heard before 


him, and kept the rostrum when he was fain to 
speak. 

But though this plan succeeded admirably with 
such a man as Demosthenes, it is not fo be stp- 
posed that it will suit all cases equally well. 
Stammering and stuttering depend on so many 
causes, their forms are so protean, that each tust 
be studied and sailed before an appropriate 
remedy can be suggested. Amd if the stammerer 
wishes to investigate for himself the nature of the 
impediment under which he labours, it is evident 
that he ought to inform himself of the different 
organs of speech, and how articulate sounds are 
produced. He should learn how the lungs, the 
larynx, and its various parts, the vocal chords and 
glottis are used in producing the voice; and how 
the soft palate, the tongue, the teeth, and the 
lips combine to form articulate speech. He will 
find that speech depends on the proper action of 
all these parts, that each organ must act at its 
proper time, in its proper order, and that to pro- 
duce perfect intelligent speech the whole me- 
chanism must be under the government of the will. 
In a man who had a deep wound in the neck, Sir 
Charles Bell observed that the glottis, at every 
attempt to speak, moved in concert with the lips. 
Any derangement, then, of the natural harmony of 
the parts will produce a corresponding alteration 
in the smooth course of speech, and as the fault 
may lie in any part, it is intelligible that each form 
of stuttering must be studied before the erring 


| . . 
organ can be discovered. 


It is a very usual thing to consider stammering 
and stuttering as identical; but though these 
words are generally used indifferently, there is the 
following distinction to be made: stammering 
arises from an impediment to the articulating 
movements, an inability to form elementary 
sounds, and is unattended by that frequent repe- 
tition which is characteristic of stuttering. 

From this definition of stammering it will be 
understood that it is produced by actual alteration 
in parts necessary to speech. It may arise from 
cleft palate, tumours in the mouth, or defective 
arrangement of the teeth; or it may be a sequence 
of irritation of the brain, general debility, or be 
produced transitorily by sudden emotions. 

Stuttering, which consists in the sounds being 
thrown out in jerks, “as wine comes out of a 
narrow-mouthed bottle,’ and may extend to all 
sounds, vowels as well as consonants, is the result, 
generally, of disturbances of the nervous mechanism, 
which result in repeated spasms affecting the 
organs of speech. The precise cause of stuttering 
is yet to be discovered, but an expert can pitch 
upon the peccant part, and will shape his remedy 
accordingly. It was by a process of inductive 
reasoning that the late Mr. Thomas Hunt arrived 
at a system of treatment which has proved very 
successful. To Mr. Hunt (the father of Dr. 
James Hunt, who now follows out the treatment 
with equal success) those who labour under this 
vexatious malady owe much, for before his time 
many suffered at the hands of quacks, and even 
from the knife of surgeons and the drugs of 
physicians, who, if they had studied the matter 
more deeply and as sincerely as Hunt did, would 
have known that cases for their interference are 
seldom met with. 

Still, stutterers must not frighten themselves 
if it be said that the malady may be the result of 
disease. Morgagni has recorded three cases where 
it followed disease in the brain; and Dr. Graves 
mentions an example of the malady not only fol- 
lowing disease, but being immediately removed after 
an acute attack of inflammation of the larynx. It 
may happen, therefore, that the physician or sur- 
geon may be of use, and Dr. Bostock records a 
eure resulting from the frequent administration 
of purgatives ; but such a case is rare. The stut- 
terer must either discover for himself, by careful 
experiment, why he fails to articulate smoothly 


_ and distinctly, or he must go to some experienced 


man (and no one is better qualified than Dr, 
Hunt), who in a very short time will find where 
the difficulty lies, and how the patient ought to 
regulate his movements in order to overcome 
the difficulty. 

It is a common idea, but by no means true, that 
& man cannot stutter while singing. On this 
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idea Dr. Arnott proposed a remedy, suggesting that 
the patient should practise droning ; and this may 
prove useful in some cases, though few would be 
satisfied to adopt this tone, but the remedy is evi- 
dently of no use to those who stutter when they 
sing. Nor is it universally true that there is no 
stuttering in whispering. Again, many are more 
troubled with the malady when in society than 
when alone, though some are made more valiant 
by the fear of ridicule, which acting as a sti- 
mulus, enables them to control their erring powers. 


A young clergyman who stuttered in ordinary | 


conversation, on getting into the pulpit, was so 
vexed at the mirth he provoked in his audience 
that he exerted himself successfully to continue his 
sermon with fluency. 

Hesitation from mere nervousness may in time 
induce a habit of stuttering, and the presence of 
one stutterer is enough to taint the whole family. 
Mimicry also is a prolific source of the evil. 
actor who for the 
roar of laughter by his imitation of the aristo- 
cratic drawl, is doubtless aware of this danger, and 
it is said that he reads aloud for a certain period 
every day to prevent that which has long been an 
attraction becoming a misery. 

Dr. Hunt's treatise has now reached a fifth 
edition. It is very ably written, and is evidently 
the work of a man who has devoted his whole 
energies to the task. The only fault that can 
be urged against it is, that Dr. Hunt is unwill- 
ing to give explicit directions for treatment. 
It is not quite satisfactory to say that the forms 
of the malady are too recondite, and that the 
appropriate treatment is liable to be only half 
understood. This may be true, but Dr. Hunt 
may rest assured that he would suffer no loss of 
reputation, though’ his disciples or imitators fell 
short of the experience of the teacher. In a 
similar manner it might be argued that written 
directions would never make a good singer, but 
there are few who may not profit from such a 
treatise as Garcia’s Singing School, for example. 
Doubtless, lessons from the master are requisite, 
but it is satisfactory to know the method of the 


ast year has kept the town in a | try 
_ somewhat too egotistical paper. 


The | 


nando Po, ; 
opportunity of sneering at Dr. Livingstone, and is 
“far from owning that evangelization has ever 
succeeded, or will ever succeed, in this part of 
Africa,” cannot help admitting the contrast that 
exists between ‘‘ Abbeokuta, where there are 


Yet even he, who never misses an | 


| 


St. James’s Magazine.—The first article, on the 
** Wooings and Weddings of our Princes of Wales,” 
is at least appropriate. “ Madeline Graham” goes 
on much as usual, neither getting better nor worse ; 


_ the Dundreary slang introduced into it is more than 


| tiresome. 


missiongry establishments, and Benin, which for | 


years has remained a fallow field.” The paper on 
** Victor Hugo ” is very inferior to its theme, and 
appears to indicate a too slender acquaintance on 
the part of its writer with the works of the great 
contemporary French poet. 


Macmillan is good beyond the average of its late 
numbers. It opens with Professor Max Muller’s 


** Introductory Lecture on the Science of Language,” | 
delivered at the Royal Institution, on the 2Ist | 
February last, characterized by that clearness and | 


pleasantness of style which have for the first time 
succeeded in popularizing philology amongst us. 
The second part of Mr. Herman Merivale’s “‘ Visit 
to Lutzen, in October, 1862,” contains a most 
striking sketch of Wallenstein’s real career. 
Phipson’s “ Chemistry of the Sea”’ is a capital, but 
And alas! and 
alas! Mr. Kingsley's “‘ Water-Babies”’ are disposed 


| of, and we land-babies shall hear no more about 


| watchfulness of the allies. 


them. 


Cornhill, on the other hand, is somewhat weak, 
though “ Romol.” continues to spin its subtle thread, 
bringing out this time with marvellous skill the 


once fond wife. 
Kertch” is a brief and stirring sketch of an episode 
in the Crimean War, not very creditable to the 
The paper on ‘* The 
Relative Cost of the French and British Armies,” 
being a sharp attack on our own system, would pro- 
bably find to a great extent a set-off, if French 
official secrets were not better kept than English. 


| Note, a'so, “‘ A Night at Greenwich Observatory,” 


and the stinging bit of versified satire—hardly to be 


called poetry—translated from the Russian under 


the title of ‘‘ A Moral Man.” 


Good Words contains several excellent papers. 
The authoress of ‘‘ East Lynne” has contributed a 


| tale, slight and sketchy, but in her best manner; 


_ which, however, we might take exception. 


teacher, and instructions for the purpose may be | 


written. Nor is it quite fair to withhold the know- 
ledge for the patient’s sake. Those that are so 
easily beaten would probably not make apt 
scholars ; while, as a scientific teacher, Dr. Hunt 
would increase his reputation if he made less 
secret about his system. Still by those who will 
read his book with care much information may be 
gained ; but the cure of the malady will depend in 
a great measure on the determination and per- 
severance with which they follow up the hints 
which Dr. Hunt gives. If they would receive 


more advice from one who has had some experience | the W’ he Cheietian Church at i , AR | 
in the matter, let them read the article by a | ‘4¢!Vork ofthe Christian Church at Home and Abroad | 
: (a jaw-straining title which has already had to be 


Minute Philosopher in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” for 
July, 1859. 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 
—@——= 


Blackwood this month is certainly not above the 
average. ‘‘ Mrs. Clifford’s Marriage,” so far as it has 
gone, is well told, and creates as much interest as 
its details are, perhaps, capable of producing. The 
reader cannot but become partial to the widow, who 
is a quiet, modest, womanly person, and if her 
marriage with Tom Summerhayes turns out well, 
as we expect it will, there will not be much to com- 
plain of in thestory. The “ Frank in Scotland” is a 
readable article on an interesting subject, which 
will interest those who take a pleasure in historical 
studies: The paperon Kinglake’s “ Invasion of the 
Crimea,” though it compliments the writer for his 
ability, strongly condemns the spirit in which the 
work is written ; but whilst we are prepared to admit 


Mr. Kinglake has sought to prove him, we certainly 
are not prepared to endorse the opinion expressed 
by the writer as to the French Emperor being “ the 
foremost statesman in Europe.” ‘The article is 
ably written, and will repay an attentive perusal. 
The political article, entitled “‘ The Opening of the 
Session,” is written in the usual strain. It points 
out with much satisfaction the weakness of the 
Government in the House of Commons, but over- 
looks the weakness of the Opposition, or rather 
mistakes it for strength, an oversight not unusual 
with party writers. 


Fraser contains an excellent article on an excel- 
lent subject, ‘Italian Poetry and Patriotism,” which 
one is glad to see marked asa “‘ first part” only. 
“Theology in Holland” dwells upon a matter 
which is beginning to attract the attention which 
it has long deserved. The ‘“‘ Chapter on Inno- 
cents” conteins many interesting anecdotes, not, 
however, always of the freshest. 
paper, ‘“‘My Wanderings 


; The opening | 
in West Africa,” is | 


the Dean of Canterbury a much needed “ Plea for 
the Queen’s English,”’ to some of the conclusions of 
Mr. 


Dr. | 


Glaisher’s ‘‘ Acrial Navigation as applied to Scientific | 
Research ” is full of interest, and contains agraphic | 


record of his experiences during his late heroic trip 
six miles up in air. We must, however, enter our 


change of opinion, the 


The writer of the article on the “ Re- 
sources of the South” takes it for granted that there 
was, a short time since, a great enthusiasm in Eng- 
land in favour of the Confederates, which has since 
lessened—the truth being that there has been little 
ate meetings only having 
called out a pro-Northern feeling which all along 
existed amongst the masses of our people. There is 


_ a good deal of interesting information in the article. 


On the whole, the present number of St. James’s is 
better than its predecessor. 


The Sixpenny Magazine contains a very instructive 
article on ‘‘ Time Measurers,” which gives a history. 
of the various contrivances used at various periods 
for registering the passage of time. There is a 
readable article, also, on ‘‘ Mountain Flowers ;”’ 
another on the “‘ Wives of Great Lawyers ;”’ as well 
as other papers of full average merit. 


The Englishwoman’s Journal ought to become a 
household favourite from the useful, practical cha- 
racter of certain of its articles, united sometimes 
with a fair proportion of light reading. In the 
present number, ‘‘ Fever, in its Social Aspects,” is 


_ worth a careful perusal ; whilst the story from the 
| German of Ottilie Wildermuth, called *‘ Constancy 


widening of the breach between Tito and his | Misplaced,” the first portion of which is given, 


‘““A Ride with the Cossacks at | 


promises very well. There are several other 


articles of interest. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
> 


Nuptial Ode on the Marriage of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. By Edmondstoune Aytoun, 
D.C.L. S8vo. stitched, pp. 22. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
— THERE is merit, as most readers will expect, in 
Mr. Aytoun’s ode. The spirit of the opening is 


_ good, and the march of the verse effective, whilst 


renewed protest against the ‘‘ Vindication of Bishop | 


Colenso,” the scurrilous tone of which is discreditable 


to the periodical in which it appears. And we cannot | 


help expressing our profoundest pity for “A. K. H. 
B.,” who seems to consider it the common lot that 
within a few years’ time we should not “care a 


single straw for the things and the persons” that 


were uppermost in our minds and hearts at eighteen 


| or twenty. 
Messrs. Strahan’s new publication, the Narrative of | 


| 
| 





shortened), has a place open to it which we trust it 
will be able to fill. The contents of the first number 
are, within its special sphere, very varied, and it 
includes an interesting map of “‘ The World from a 
Religious and (sic) Missionary Point of View.”’ The 
opening summary, headed ‘‘ The United Kingdom,” 
is singulavly impartial and guarded, whilst full. 
Perhaps the papers relating to India generally, and 
in particular the report of the ‘‘ Punjaub Missionary 
Conference,’ may be pointed out as the most in- 
teresting. We hear that 18,000 copies have been sold 
of the first number. There is, however, ro.m for 
improvement. 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes the admirers of 
George Sand will be glad to find the first part of a 
new novel by her, ‘‘ Mademoiselle la Quintinie.” 
M. Amedée Thierry continues his admirable sketches 
of the last days of the Roman Empire by a paper on 
** The Siege of Rome by Alaric.” M. H. Delaborde 
has a paper on Horace Vernet. A Protestant 


| writer, M. George Perrot, commences a series of 
that the Emperor of the French may not be all that | ; e > 


“* Recollections of a Voyage in Asia Minor,” which 


| promises to be interesting, as through a companion’s 
illness he was detained for some time at Angora, | 


' and France.”’ 


marked by all the real ability, slangy picturesque- | 


and had thus an opportunity of studying Oriental 
manners in a thoroughly Oriental region. M. de 


Mazade writes on ‘‘ the Unity of Italy, the Papacy, | 


M. C. Martha studies ‘‘ Lucretius” in 
a very interesting paper, which should be compared 


to what Mr. Maurice has said on the same writer in | 


his “ Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.”” M. de 











certain of the allusions are delicate and appropriate. 
The following are the opening lines, and it must be 
said that they suit well the circumstances of the 
Prince’s marriage, following, as a great festival, the 
recent gloom cast on the nation by his father’s 
death :— 

Pass from the earth, deep shadows of the night, 

Give place and vantage to the rosy dawn; 

For now the sullen winter takes his flight, 

His dreary robes withdrawn; F 

Coy as a maiden moves the wavering spring 

With dainty step across the emerald lawn, 

Her tresses fair with primrose garlands plight. 

Hark, how the woods and bursting thickets ring 

With the glad notes of love and weleoming, 

The twitter of delight, the restless call 

Of myriad birds that hold their festival 

When leaves begin to sprout and flowers to blow. 
We doubt not this ode will become popular, not 
for its subject alone, but also for the clearness of its 


meaning, and the sonorous ring of its lines. 


The ¥ear-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
John Timbs, F.S.A. (Lockwood and Co,.)— 
Mr. TimpBs deserves our thanks for this very 
handy volume, in which a large proportion of the 
facts acquired to Science and the Arts during the 
past year are recorded, making it an annual similar 
somewhat to the French Annuaire du Cosmos, which, 
however, we are bound to say, as far as it goes, isa 
better publication, simply because it is better ar- 
ranged, and by no means on account of greater 
honesty of purpose, or greater desire to please, both 
of which Mr. Timbs shows in his volume. Thus, 
although in the book under notice we have most of 
the new discoveries relating to petroleum, the hydro- 
carbon oils, and kindred topics, we find them on 
pages 79, 97, 197, and 202, and the opportunity of 
showing the connection between them is thus lost. 
Again, at page 161 Professor Selwyn’s autographs of 
the Sun are mentioned, while an extension of the 
same process by Mr. De la Rue is found at page 
269, which extension certainly deserves notice also 
at page 216, where photolithography and photo- 
zincography are discoursed upon. With regard to 
the materials as separated from their arrangement, 
the reader will be apt to blame Mr. Timbs for faults 
for which he is by no means responsible. At page 
97, for instance, ‘* Mr.”’ Moigno’s Cosmos is referred 
to, while we are thankful to see that the description 
of the great Clark Refractor (page 168) is taken 
from an “‘ American paper.”” We doubt not that 
this work will improve every year; at present it is 
almost impossible to spend half an hour over it 


| without learning something one would be very sorry 


| 


Lavergne has an article on “‘ The, Relative Forces of | 


the Principal States of Europe, 


in which he suc- | 


ceeds in rendering figures truly eloquent, and cer- | 


tainly not to the disadvantage of our country. 


Temple Bar.—On the whole a very good number, | 


Much of its contents consists of continued stories by 
Miss Braddon, G. A. Sala, and others. One or two 
of the other papers will be found worth reading. 


The Church of England and Ireland Temperance 
Magazine — A well-got-up and, upon the whole, 
well-written magazine, which advocates temper- 
ance earnestly and temperately. It contains no 


not to know. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry, and the alliel Branches 

of other Sciences, founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. 
3y Henry Watts, F.C.S., Editor of the ‘‘ Journal of 
the Chemical Society,” assisted by eminent Contri- 


| butors. ‘lo be completed in Sixteen Parts, price 5s. 
each. Part I. Abichite—Ammoniacal Salts. S8vo. 
| pp. 192. (Longmans). — From the prospectus of 


this work we learn that it was originally intended 


| been the recent progress 


| 


to form a new edition of Ure’s “ Dictionary of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy,” but that, so great has 
in the Science, the 
idea of re-casting the old articles has been abolished, 


and the present publication, which is essentially a 
Dictionary of Scientific Chemistry, commenced. The 











_ article this month to which we can specially call | list of contributors, among whom we notice Frank- 
| the attention of the public. land, Hofmann, Odling, Roscoe, and other eminent 
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ness, and habitual brutality of feeling which charac. 
terize the works of Her Majesty’s Consul at Fer- 
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men, is a sufficient guarantee of the importance and | 


great value of the work, which certainly will com- 
mend itself to all chemists, and those who frequently 
or rarely are compelled to refer to chemical books 
for the sake of practical information ; the former 
class only, however, will be able to appreciate the 
very great care displayed in the writing and arrange- 
ment of the articles, and the really wonderful 
manner in which the information is brought down 
to the latest date, and the facts scattered through 
all the scientific and chemical journals of the Con- 
tinent and this country referred to and brought to 
focus. Wemust congratulate Mr. Wattsupon the pro- 
duction of this magnificent contribution to Chemical 
Science ; we doubt not that the great activity now 
being displayed in all branches of chemical investi- 
gation, more especially those relating to the theory 
of the subject, will not only bring new workers, to 
whom his book will be especially valuable, into the 
field, but render it more than ever necessary to those 
who have grown old in the study. 


A Treatise on Solid Geometry. By Percivat Frost, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Mathema- 
tical Lecturer of King’s College, and Joseph Wols- 
tenholme, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Christ’s College. (Cambridge: Macmillans, 1863.) 
—A WorkK on Solid Geometry, comprising all 
that students usually require, has long been needed. 
Students reading the subject were obliged to have 
recourse to manuscripts, and articles in the various 
mathematical journals; for in the treatises which 
were read in the University a few years ago, the 
methods are so old fashioned and cumbrous as to 
be practically useless. In a subject of such vast 
extent as Solid Geometry, on which an immense 
number of papers have appeared, and are appearing 
daily, it becomes a matter of very great difficulty to 
keep pace with the rapid strides of knowledge ; and 
it requires a man of great experience and judgment 
to decide what the student will find useful and what 
will merely be cumbering his memory. It is in this 
that the great difficulty of writing a work on Solid 
Geometry consists ; there is no lack of material, the 
question is how to cut the subject down to a reason- 
able magnitude, without sacrificing anything with 
which the student ought to be acquainted. We 
think, however, that Messrs. Frost and Wolsten- 
holme have not succeeded in their task—much that 
is useless has been inserted; much that is valuable 
has been left out. We doubt, too, the advisability 
of devoting so much space to the new systems of 
co-ordinates, which are comparatively of limited 
application ; it would be far better to leave them 
for a separate work, of something the same size 


- and style as “ Ferrers’ Trilinear Co-ordinates.” 


Students will still be obliged to have recourse to | e : C 
_ sought to attain the specially social character 


_aimed at by only electing men of similar tastes 


other sources of information, for although the work 
contains much matter that has not before appeared, 
still it cannot be regarded as a complete student’s 
treatise on the subject. Fortunately, Mr. Salmon 
has lately written a very able work on Solid 
Geometry, which, although not of a sufficiently 
elementary character to be used as a text-book for 
beginners, will be found a valuable book of reference 
for the more advanced student. We should be 
inclined to advise the student to read, in the first 
lace, a selection of the best articles in Frost and 
olstenholme, and then to consult Salmon. We will 
only add that if the work were reduced to two-thirds 
of its present size, and all that was superfluous left 
out, it would be very much more useful, and would 
do its authors’ judgment more credit. 


Hymns for the Church of England. (London: 
Longmans.)~We do not quite understand the 
object which this collection of hymns is intended to 
answer. Many of them are far too long to be used 
in public worship, and “ some hymns of undoubted 
merit” have been left out, that there might be 
nothing in the book out of harmony with “ the 

ve and reverent tone” of the Scriptures and 
the Book of Common Prayer. The authors seem to 
have had two objects in view, and appear to us to 
have attained neither. The length of some of the 
hymns and the size of the book will prevent its being 
used for yg worship ; and for private reading 
there ought to be a greater choice of hymus. The 
effort to make the tone reverent has prevented its 
being sufficiently warm, and the attempt to give each 
hymn full play has made the collection somewhat 
cramped. 


Love and Mammon, and other Poems. By Fanny 
Susan Wyvill, Author of “Pansies.” (London: 
Bell and Daldy.)—Ir poetry is simply metrical 
composition, this volume will certainly come within 
that definition ; otherwise, its claims to be so re- 
garded are not of the strongest. Such lines, for 
example, as these—and there are, in this book, 


taken for very plain prose ;— 


While Philip lingered at the Walnut Farm, 

His foresight was not idie; he had bought, 

And beantified with ornamental skill 

Inspired by Edna and Honoria’s taste, 

f honse aud property of smal extent, 

’ Stant,; f y 

Only to enter on his adigheourine Rome” vel, 
Verses on “ A Pair of Eyes,” are by no means un- 
common, though more frequently written by young 
gentlemen than ladies, but they ought to possess un- 
common merit to warrant their intrusion before 
other eyes than those to which they are specially 
addressed. Surely, to cite from another piece, the 
world has had enough lines about— 


Moonlight, moonlight, silver moonlight, 





| 








| 





- Love and Mammon,” which occupies rather more 


than half the volume, would not have suffered had it 
been converted intoa short tale ina popular periodical. 
The poems have, however, the negative merit of not 
being “‘ spasmodic,” and of being free from the vice 
of affectation, while, here and there, gleams of better 
things shine out. : 


MISCELLANEA. 


<p 


HE Civilservants of the Crown are agitating for 
a brevet on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, and a preliminary meeting was 
held on Wednesday last for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the question. It is argued that the com- 
plimentary recognition given to the army and navy 
at such times might be extended with advantage 
to the Civil Service, and the members of our dif- 
ferent Government departments seek for an addition 
to their recorded length of service. This, if granted, 
will involve no sweeping increase of salaries, though 
it will accelerate promotions by causing the senior 
officials to complete what is technically termed “a 
period,” and will thus hasten their retirement upon 
superannuation allowance. 


Tue music publishers have in their way been 
promoting the general rejoicing connected with 
the approaching nuptials of the Prince of Wales, 
by putting forth certain appropriate pieces, a few 
of which are really creditable productions. “God 
bless the Prince of Wales,’ words by George 
Linley, music by Brinley Richards, published by 
Robert Cocks, is likely to become a popular 
favourite. ‘‘ England’s Hope and Pride,’’ a chorale, 
words by M. A. Bird, and music by C. Guynemer, 
published in No. 9 of the “ Musical Herald,” is 
also a good composition, the cheapness of which 
will, we should think, cause it to be much in 
demand. 


Tue first general meeting of the Literary and 
Artistic Club we have already mentioned as in 
course of formation, will take place on Monday 
next at Willis’s Rooms, when the provisional 











committee will state the steps already taken, and | 


elicit the opinions of the members as to future 
proceedings. The original intention of restrict- 
ing the Club to gentlemen connected either pro- 
fessionally or as amateurs with art, literature, or 
science, en been wisely adhered to, and it is 


and pursuits. Amongst the names on the pro- 
visional committee are those of Mr. Field Tal- 
fourd, Mr. Carl Haag, and Mr. Thomas Hughes. 


A DEAD set is being made at most of the pro- 
posed metropolitan railways. Lord Derby has 
determined to defend the privacy of Finsbury 
Square against the menaced encroachments of the 
Great Eastern; the Board of Works will oppose 
to the uttermost the suggested Leicester Square 
and Piccadilly line ; two proposals for running rail- 
ways through Kensington Gardens have fallen to 
the ground through non-compliance with the stand- 
ing orders of the House ; and the line to Woolwich, 
the formation of which would cut Greenwich Park 
in two, will most probably have to be abandoned. 
But the reaction against metropolitan railroad 
extension has set in too late to preserve some of 
our finest sites from destruction. The approach 
to London Bridge is already destroyed by an un- 
sightly railway-bridge ; and though united action 
may preserve Sloane and Brompton Squares and 
Hyde Park from the threatened invasion, no 
efforts can now prevent the London, Chatham, 
and Dover crossing Ludgate Hill, and marring the 
finest view to be obtained of St. Paul's. 

Unver the title of the “ Astronomical Register,” 
a new monthly has recently appeared, which we 
trust will in time become a worthy English repre- 
sentative of the German “ Astronomische Nach- 
richten.” It really is a very useful adjunct to the 
* Nautical Almanac,” and should, for this reason 
alone—and others might be named—commend 
itself to all who have telescopes and use them. 


WE must call our chemical readers’ attention to 


plenty of them—but for their form, would surely be _ the notice in another column of a new Dictionary 


of Chemistry, which bids fair to surpass anything 
of the kind we have yet seen, and to place the 
literature of chemistry very high above that of 
many of the other sciences. Let us hope that it 
will show Geologists and other “ ologists ” what a 
magnificently convenient dictionary of their pet 
science may be compiled, provided only editor and 
writers as able as Mr. Watts and the eminent men 
who are helping him may be found. 

Mr. Gorpon, the educational publisher, will 
issue in a few days a new work on “ English Com- 
—. by Mr. Scott Dalgleish, of the Grange 

ouse School, Edinburgh. e peculiarity of the 
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work is based on grammatical synthesis, the exact 
counterpart of the analysis of sentences which has 
recently revolutionised the teaching of | goers 
The work also contains a new system of English 
prosody. 

Messrs. Macmiiian have just published a 
series of essays by Mr. Rowland Hamilton, entitled 
“The Resources of a Nation.’ The Rev. Alfred 
Blomfield’s Memoir of his father, the late Bishop 
of London, with selections from his correspond- 
ence, already announced by us, will be published 
early in April, by Mr. Joun Murray. Mr. H.W. 
Bates is seeing through the press his work, entitled 
“The Naturalist on the River Amazon ; a Record 
of Adventure, Native Life, Habits of Animals, 
Features of Nature, during Eleven Years of 
Travel ;’’ and it will be shortly published, in two 
volumes, with illustrations, by Mr. Murray. 
Count Montalembert’s “Life of Father Lacor- 
daire,’”’ translated under the author’s sanction and 
supervision, is announced by Mr. BentLEy, whose 
list also comprises “ A Tour in Tartanland,” 4 
Cuthbert Bede; “The History of Andrew Deverell, 
and his Adventures in New Guinea, California, 
and the Spanish Main ;” and “ A Pedestrian Tour 
in Cashmere and Thibet,” by Captain Knight. 
Messrs. LONGMAN AND Co. announce “ Memories 
of the Past, and Thoughts on the Present Age,” 
by Dr. Joseph Brown; Mr. Hinchcliff’s “ Account 
of his Visit to South America;” “Tuscan Sculp- 
ture, from its Revival to its Decline,” in one 
quarto volume, with illustrations, by Mr. Charles 
©. Perkins; “The Diary of a Hunter, from the 
Punjaub to the Karakorum Mountains;” “The 
Story of the Guns,” by Sir J. Emerson Tennent ; 
and the “Life of Amelia Sieveking,” translated 
from the German with the author’s sanction. 
Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson has completed his new 
novel, “ Live it Down,” which will be forthwith 
published by Messrs. Hurst and BLackeTt, 
who also announce, in two volumes post 8vo., 
“Heroes, Philosophers, and Courtiers of the Times 
of Louis XVL.,” by the author of “The Secret 
History of the Court of France under Louis XV.” 
Next week will be published, by Messrs. Moxon 
and Co., the fifteenth edition of Mr. Tennyson’s 
Poems; likewise new editions of the poems of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (with additions), and of 
the poetical works of John Keats, with a memoir 
by Mr. R. Monckton Milnes. The same firm also 
announce, for next week, the ninth edition of “ The 
Seaman’s Manual,” by R. H. Dana, Junior, revised 
and corrected in accordance with the most recent 
Acts of Parliament, by Captain Brown, C.B., the 
late Registrar-General of Seamen. 

Tue first volume of the third year’s publications 
of the Bunyan Library, by the celebrated John 
Foster, will contain “An Essay on the Improve- 
ment of Time, and other Literary Remains,” with 
a preface by one of the author’s oldest surviving 
friends, John Sheppard, Esq., of Frome ; and will 
be edited by Mr. J, E. Ryland. The ‘ Essay on 
Time” (which will occupy from 150 to 200 pages) 
has never before been given to the world. 

Tue first number of the “Alpine Journal” has 
been published, and contains several readable 
papers by members of the club. The chief contri- 
butors are Mr. Kennedy, the president, the Rev. 
Leslie Stephen, and Mr. Longman, who gives an 
interesting account of his son’s escape from a cre- 
vasse on the Aletsch Glacier. 

A NEW periodical, the “Finsbury Magazine,” 
to be published monthly, is announced for the 
15th inst. Among the objects of the Magazine is 
that of developing “the talent at present confined 
to young men’s literary and scientific associa- 
tions.” The editor is to be the Rev. A. M’Aus- 
land, who will contribute an Exposition of the 
Book of Genesis to the first number, which will 
also contain articles by the author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” and Mr. William Duthie, 
who is known as a contributor to Mr. Dickens’s 
periodicals, 

“THE Queen’s Bible,” issued by Mr. Kennedy 
McNab, Alpine Cottage, Inverness, is quite mag- 
nificently got up; and if it does not excite the 
envy of our English Caxtons, cannot fail to call 
forth their warm admiration. 


Tue head of the firm of Baron Cotta & Co., 
who died recently at the age of sixty-seven, had 
led an active life both as a politician and a courtier 
before he devoted himsetf to the extension of his 
publishing business, and the establishment of the 
Bibel Anstalt, or “ Bible Institute,” from which 
are furnished both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Bibles for Southern Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland. He was long a member of the 
Wurtemberg Parliament, and held the post of 
honorary chamberlain and master of the house at 
the Court of Munich, until the revolution of 1848, 
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He then purchased the goodwill of businesses at 
Leipzig, Landshut, and Munich, and established 
the Bible Institute. The Romish version of the 
Scriptures published by the Cotta family is en- 
titled “ Translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, after the Vulgate, with Notes and Emen- 
dations,” the translator being Professor Allioli, 
of Augsburg. This edition is approved by the 
Pope, and is said to sell largely in Catholic coun- 
tries. It was first published at Nuremberg in 
1830. The firm of Cotta and Co. are the pub- 
lishers of the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” and many 
other periodicals, and have establishments at Stutt- 
gardt, Augsburg, Munich, Landshut, and Leipzig. 

Messrs. SorHeBy and Wilkinson have been 
selling a portion of the library of the late Lord 
Macaulay. Some of the books have marginal 
notes in the handwriting of Lord Macaulay. 

Tue late doughty fight of Dr. Campbell against 
the “Saturday Review,” with his verdict for £50 
damages, and Serjeant Glover’s assiduous attempts 
at exposing his own folly and the slipperiness of 
French officials and their underlings, deserve to 
be mentioned as events in literary litigation. 

AnortuER refutation of luckless Bishop Colenso, 
by John G. Marshall, a Retired Chief Justice in 
the province of Nova Scotia, is announced by Mr. 
Freeman. 

M. te Docrevr A, le Vengeur d’Orsan has sent 
us a long letter in reply to Mr. De La Rue’s recent 
communication to a contemporary, relating to an 
alleged unauthorized copying of his lunar photo- 
graphs. Dr. d’Orsan in his letter (for which we 
have not space) gives an unqualified denial to the 
statements made by Mr. De La Rue, tells us that 
an “illustrious savant” (whom he does not 
name) has stated that not only is his (Dr. 


d’Orsan’s) a separate production, but one 
on the whole “better than Mr. De La 
Rue’s,”’ and finally asserts that he does 


not “choose to be bullied” (sic) into giving the 
data on which his negative was taken. We shall 
be delighted to see Dr. d’Orsan clear himself from 
the grave charges brought against him, and, when 
this is done, to number him among those to whom 
science owes much; but at present, after a most 
careful inspection of the photographs, and com- 
parison of them with the Moon, we are bound 
to say that we consider that Mr. De La Rue has 
only had too just grounds on which to base his 
assertion, 


-~— a 


ART. 
<= 
DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


yer some time past there has been a desire on 
P the part of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s to see the more important windows of the 
Cathedral filled with stained glass ; but, in addi- 
tion to want of funds, an insuperable difficult 

has presented itself in the style of art Et | 
The English manufacturers of stained glass — 
whether rightly or wrongly—following almost ex- 
clusively the prevailing taste for Gothic reproduc- 
tion, have not had the experience of or had occasion 
for the style of art demanded for the purpose ; 
and the difficulty was almost as great on the Con- 
tinent. The Royal works at Munich have for 
many years had deservedly the reputation for 
drawing. of first-class excellence, but, owing to 
their following a false system of colouring, 
by trusting greatly to superficial enamel colour, 
they did not, on that account, meet the conditions 
necessary. In fact, it seemed that it would be 
better to leave the windows uncoloured than to 
insert coloured windows from any available source. 
That this is now possible, is due to the Glasgow 
Committee and their indefatigable secretary, Mr. 
C. H. Wilson, who insisted on the windows for 
Glasgow Cathedral being made at Munich, and on 
the mosaic principle, viz., by the use of pot 
metal instead of enamel colour. Mr. Thomas 
Brown and the Drapers’ Company having each 
volunteered the donation of a window to St. 
Paul's Cathedral, the Dean and Chapter and 
the Associated Committee, have commissioned 
Professor Schnorr in concert with the Cathedral 


Surveyor, to prepare designs to be executed at | 


Munich. Professor Schnorr is now engaged in 
preparing designs for the great West window and 


the six windows of the apse of the choir, and has | 


sent over preliminary sketches. These have been 
copied on glass, and put up in a model which is 


being prepared in the Cathedral, and which will | 


before long be exhibited publicly. The subject 
forthe great West window is a double composition: 
the Conversion of St. Paul in the upper and prin- 
cipal part, and Ananias visiting him when blind 
at Damascus, in the lower part. This is the 
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window to be given by Mr. Brown. The subjects 
for the six windows of the apse are :— 

(1.) The Agony in the Garden. (2.) The Cru- 
pany). (3.) The Burial. (4.) The Resurrection. 
(5.) The Ascension. (6.) 
Holy Ghost. 

Professor Schnorr’s designs are in his grand and 
simple manner, thoroughly scriptural in their 
treatment (as will be readily believed by those 
who know his Illustrated Bible). 
tectural accompaniment has been prepared by the 
Cathedral Surveyor, and adapted, so far as the 
architecture of the Cathedral permits, from the 
style of the Cinquecento, especially as exhibited 
in the collegiate church of St. Gudule, at Brussells. 

The designs of all these windows are being pre- 
pared on a small scale, and the cartoons, to the 
full size, will be prepared as donors shall offer 
themselves. 

Thereis great reason to hope that, great as the sue- 
cess of the Glasgow windows has been, these will 
even be a step in advance, for the architecture of the 
Cathedral is more favourable for works of this class 
of art, and Mr. Charles Winston has, moreover, 


the ancient stained glass. 

For the mosaics of the apse, spoken of in a recent 
number of THr Reaper, the. design of Baron 
Trigueti has been selected. As these will be 
drawn on the model already mentioned, it will be 
more desirable to reserve further notice of these 
until the model is exhibited. 

In connection with St. Paul’s Cathedral it may 
be mentioned that an announcement in the Times 
respecting the illumination of the Western facade 
has been misunderstood. Messrs. Dakin and Co. 
propose to use the top of their house, which 
exactly commands the west front, as the point 


from which the facade is to be illuminated. 
F.C. P. 


MUSIC. 


—_— > —- 


BEETHOVEN’S “EGMONT.” 
™ AY HENEVER you write of me to Goethe, 


select any expression that you can use 
so as to convey to him the most fully my profound 
respect and admiration. I am, however, pro- 
posing to write to him myself concerning 
‘Egmont,’ which I have set to music; and this, 
solely from love for his poetry, which makes me 
happy; but, indeed, who can be sufficiently 
grateful to a great poet, the most precious jewel 
that a nation can possess ?” So wrote Beethoven 
in 1811 to Bettina von Arnim. That he enjoyed 
the subject he was treating while at work on 
the illustration of Goethe’s play is evident 
enough from the music itself. Putting “ Fi- 
delio”” aside, it is, perhaps, the most dra- 
matic piece he ever composed. The “ Ruins 
of Athens” and “King Stephen,” the only two 
works which can be grouped with this, are (judg- 
ing at least of the last from its appearance on 
paper, for it is never performed in England) 
more scenic than dramatic music, in which there is 
more of pageant than of passion. In “ Egmont,” 
Beethoven wrote strictly in reference to the play, 
and no play, certainly, has ever received higher 
honour. 
The work was performed entire at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday, for the first time, it is said, 


poetical version of the incidents of the play to 
supply in performance the necessary connection 
between the pieces. In the case of a plot unfa- 
miliar to the audience, as that of “ Egmont” is, 
some such expedient is necessary; and the intel- 
iligent reading (not stage declamation) of Mr. 





| Matthison, who undertook the task at the Crystal | 


| Palace, made Mr. Bartholomew’s verses answer 
their purpose very fairly. The story of “ Eg- 


music. 
| dom for the double cause of national independence 
and religious freedom. Egmont himself, the popular 
idol, the famous soldier, the champion of the people’s 
rights, is not only the central, but almost the only 
important figure. The love-plot— Clara, the lowly- 
born maiden, idolizing her soldier-hero, with the 
unlucky Brackenburg sighing over the rejection of 


lent the aid of all his research on the colours of 


in England. Mr. Bartholomew has written a | 


ee 


_ national revolt. Clara’s little song, which follows, 


! 


cifixion (this is the donation of the Drapers’ Com- — 


The Coming of the | 


The archi- | 


(“The Drums loudly rattle”) though merry in 


itself, adds to the pictere of warlike excitement. 


The march which accompanies the entry of Alva’s 
Spaniards into Brussels 1s magnificently pompous, 
with a touch of insolent defiance about it finel 

characteristic of the occasion ; and the fiery ae | 
of the finale (a repetition of a part of the overture) 
seems to express an almost irresistible torrent of 
enthusiasm. Of the entr’actes, the first describes 
the grief and struggles of the poor rejected lover. 


' The opening of this is striking. The next, a most 


stately and impressive “ Larghetto,” represents a 
scene between Egmont and the Prince of Orange. 
This is followed by Clara’s second song, a fresh 
little love ditty (“ Gladness and sadness around 
us entwine”), set to a piquant delicious 
orchestral accompaniment. The burden of 
this accompaniment is taken up in the next 
entr’acte as the theme of a solo for the hautboy, 


the subject being a love-scene between Egmont 


and Clara. 


This most expressive instrument 
(none better to suggest the pleading eagerness of 


_@ woman’s passion) is used with immense effect. 


| Here intervenes the Grand March. 


In its broken 
minor episode one may fancy one hears the mut- 


| terings of the humbled citizens, as the martial 


array of their tyrants (and executioners) streams 
into the town. The third entr’acte is one of the 
numbers which most clearly reveal the genius of 


_ the composer. The Andante Agitato, piss 


Clara’sanxiety for Egmont, is a wonderful piece : the 
melody and instrumentation (the oboe again pro- 
minent) are lovely as abstract music, as wellas dra- 
matically eloquent. Then comes her death. Themusic 
is an embodiment of Goethe’s touching words : “ I 
approach the blessed regions of peace. I have 
overcome—call me not again to the strife.” The 


| picture is given in colours the most delicate and 








| 


tender; the soft tones of the horns, the lament 
of the hautboys, and the muted strains of the 
stringed band, all dying away to a pianissimo, as 
the lamp of life goes out. Seldom is an acted 
death-scene half so impressive as that here sug- 
gested by the language of sweet sounds. Equally 
powerful in another way is the piece which pre- 
cedes the finale, Egmont’s dream. Dreams with- 


| out end have been described in music. The 


shadowy visions of the world of sleep seem to 
express themselves in no way more naturally than 
in the happy indistinctuess of musical utter- 
ance. But it would be hard to quote a dream 
to match this of Egmont’s. All the fancies 
trooping through his brain—of love and war, his 
sweetheart’s caresses and the rush of battle,—are 
suggested by the music. The trumpet has some 
fine passages with a quasi harp accompaniment, 
The triumph symphony worthily finishes the 
piece by Manns, a sort of echo of its earliest 
strains. 

This piece should be done again by Mr. Mann’s 
band. It was capitally executed on Saturday, and 
made an evident impression on an audience which 
included a strong detachment of the most musical 
people in London. The March and Death scenes 
were applauded with especial warmth. Miss 
Armytage sang the two ballads with considerable 
neatness and expression. She has a pleasant, fresh- 
toned voice, and a free, pure style of execution. 

The concert included two songs by Mr. George 
Perren, and Berlioz’ overture “ The Corsair.” This 
last was performed for the first time. It is a work 
which produces on a single hearing very indefinite 
impressions, R. B. L. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


A Sympnony by Mynheer Silas, which was one of 
the most, if not quite the most, successful piece 


fone oe at the recent Orchestral trial of the Musical 


ociety, is to be given at the next concert, 
A Procession Marca has been composed by Mr. 


_ Arthur Sullivan, for the occasion of to-day’s Royal 


his suit—forms merely an incident in the story. | 


Beethoven’s greatness comes out, perhaps, most | 


in those passages where he is dealing with the 
larger elements of the subject, the murmurings 
of a discontented multitude, an angry people 
| working itself up to a tempest of rebellion and 
final battle-shock. The overture (with which 
everybody is familiar as a concert-piece) sug- 
gests grandly all the gloom and of a 
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mont” is a splendid subject for poetry and _ Entry. 


It is the story of a martyrdom, a martyr- | 


It is founded on popular Danish airs, and 
will be played by one of the bands placed nearest to 
the Princess’s carriage. Sounds reminding her of 
her old home should be pleasant greeting to a new 
country. 


THe PHILHARMONIC SociEty’s concert, on Mon- 
day next, will include a concerto for the pianoforte 
(in E flat), written by the rising young composer, Mr. 
J. F. Barnett. 

MapaMe Damoreav, the famous singer, has 
lately died in Paris, at the age of sixty-three years. 


Paris is in the height of its musical season- 
Flotow’s “Stradella” has been produced at the 
Italian Opera, with Naudin in the chiefpart. “La 
Favorita” and “‘ Massaniello (in their French forins) 
are being played at the Grand Opera. Chamb-~ 
Concerts are being given with the frequency usu= 
in Lent. Amon the artists now perfo 
Paris are, Mme. Viardot, Clara Schumann, Mis 
Plegel, Emile Prudent, Franchomme, the violin- 
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cellist, and M. Dumon, a fluteplayer from the lower down in the geological scale than has been 
Brussels Conservatoire, whose playing is said to be | heretofore recorded. Some little time ago MM. 


really great. The popular concert of Sunday last 
at the Cirque Napoleon included, inter alia, Schu- 


mann’s Symphony in E flat and Mendelssohn’s | 


“Isles of Fingal.” While Mendelssohn was alive 
Paris neglected his music as much as he hated Paris. 
His works are now gaining there a tardy acceptance. 
Thirty-three representations oP Mile. Patti pro- 
duced receipts amounting to £14,000—a great sum 
for the French capital. 


Sopnie CRUvVELLI, as the Baroness Vigier, has 
been singing at a concert in Nice for the benefit of 
the poor. 

S1anor CALZOLARI, one of the best living singers 
of the music of Rossini and the vocal Italian school, 
is reported to be about to quit the stage. He has 
been singing with Tamberlik at St. Petersburg. He 
would be a very valuable addition to either of the 
London Opera Companies. 


MUSICAL NOTICE. 


Tue Musica Heraup, a Weekly Journal of 
Music, Parts I. and II. (BcaKke, Family Herald 
Office. 4to. pp. 32, each part 6d.) — A deserving 
little publication, well adapted to what is apparently 
its object, namely, to help to provide a plentiful 
supply of simple and good music for the thousands 
who will only buy their luxuries in sixpennyworths, 
or less quantities. It is to be had in penny parts. 
The type is bold, and the paper substantial. The 
contents are chiefly very familiar glees, songs, and 
duets, of the sort which are most in request as fire- 
side music, with a fair sprinkling of the better 
madrigals, and some pretty bits of Arne, Purcell, 
and Shield, which ought to be better known than 
they are to the present generation. 





MUSIO FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MARCH 9th to 14th. 


MONDAY. — Philharmonic Society’s First Concert, 
Hanover Square Rooms. 
Popular Concert (Beethoven Night), St. James's Hall, 
8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—National Melodies Concert, St. James's 
Hall, 6.30 p.m, 


WEDNESDAY.—Elijah, by the National Choral Society 
(Mr. Sims Reeves), Exeter Hall, 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY.— National Harp Concert (Irish Night, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mdme. Goddard, &c.). 


FRIDAY— 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 


SCIENCE. 
—_—_>—- 

HE Paper on Srerxar Srectnra, recently laid 
before the Royal Society by Mr. Huggins 
and Dr. Miller, and read at their last meeting, 
was rich in promise, and gave rise to a discussion, 
which the recent detailed examination of the 
solar spectrum, and the remarkable observation of 
Kirchhoff upon the connexion of Fraunhofer’s 
lines with the bright bands of artificial flames, 
and more recently still the observations of Do- 
natiand Rutherford upon the Stellar. Spectra them- 
selves, rendered doubly interesting. A drawing 
was exhibited, showing with considerable accu- 
racy the principal lines seen on Sirius, Betel- 
geuse and Aldebaran, and their position rela- 
tively to the solar lines. Promising a detailed 
description of the apparatus at some future 
time, it was stated that it is attached to an 
achromatic telescope of eight inches aperture, 
mounted in the observatory of Mr. Huggins, 
at Upper ‘Tulse Hill: the object-glass being by 
Alvan Clarke, of America, and the equatorial 
mounting by Cooke and Sons, of York, the tele- 
scope being carried very smoothly by clock motion. 
The position in the stellar spectrum correspond- 
ing to that of Fraunhofer’s line D, from which 
the others are measured, has been obtained by 
coincidence with a soda line, the position of 
which in the apparatus was compared directly 
with the line D in the solar spectrum. During the 
st twelve months the spectra of the Moon, 
upiter and Mars, and between thirty and forty 
stars, many of which were named, have been 
observed more or less carefully, and, judging from 
the result arrived at from the examination of 
Sirius, Betelgeuse, and Aldebaran, all former work 
of the kind will be eclipsed in the delicacy and 
correctness of the observations. Mr. Rutherford’s 
remarks on the spectra of the Moon and planets 
(noticed in our last week’s number) have not been 

confirmed by Mr. Huggins and Dr. Miller. 


SOME RECENT PALEZONTOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 
in France have rather shaken our usual ideas of 
the duration of the reptile age, par excellence, as 
their remains have been found both higher up and 


























Pidancet and Chopard discovered, at Poligny, the 
left foot of a gigantic dinosaurian reptile, the 
formation in which it was found being of Keuper 
age, and, therefore, below the lias, the lowest for- 
mation in which reptiles of the dinosaurian family 
have hitherto been found; for this reason pro- 
bably was it that a new name, Dimodosaurus, was 
given to the fossil, which, however, has since been 
examined by M. Valenciennes and pronounced to 
be a Megalosaurus, the femur described by M. 
Pidancet corresponding absolutely, even in size, 
with the one discovered in- 1822 by Buckland in 
the Stonefield slate, and sent by him to Cuvier. 
Judging from the teeth, however, it would 
appear that there are specific differences between 
the fossils. Since this discovery, which gives this 
genus a much greater antiquity than was formerly 
assigned to it, M. Goldfuss has discovered a tooth 
in the beds of Cape la Héve, near Havre; the 
existence of this monstrous reptile in our planet is 
therefore extended in both directions. M. Valen- 
ciennes, who has communicated these interesting 
facts to the French Academy, has also described a 
new tortoise which has been detected in the beds 
we have just named, by M. Lennier, the discoverer 
of the Ichthyosaurus Cuviert in the same forma- 
tion. This fossil, the representative of a new 
genus, is remarkable for possessing nine costal- 
plates, all previously known genera having only 
eight. On this account, M. Valenciennes proposes 
the name Palaochelys Novemcostatus. It would 
appear to be allied more closely to the Sphargis 
than to any other genus; the carapace, which 
shows no traces of the ordinary divisions, would 
seem to have been covered with skin, as in the 
living species of Trionyx and Sphargis (T'estudo 


| eoriacea. Lin.). 


THe Lake Hapirations oF SWITZERLAND 
were the subject of the last Friday evening dis- 
course at the Royal Institution, and Mr. Lubbock 
gave a masterly résumé of our present knowledge 
of them to a crowded audience. The lecturer 
commenced by dividing these curious habitations 
—Pfahlbauten, as they are called—into three 
classes, having reference to the material of which 
the weapons found among their dédris are made. 
Thus, some belong to the stone age, as evidenced 
by stone implements; others to the bronze age; 
and, lastly, others to the iron age. Taking Wanwyl 
as a type of the former, or stone age, it was stated 
that axes, arrows, corncrushers, flint flakes, ham- 
mers, whetstones, &c., were found associated with 
pottery in great quantities. This, however, was of 
the rudest description, and evidently made without 
the aid of the potter’s wheel. The food of the 
inhabitants of these lacustrine dwellings consisted 
principally of wild animals, bulls, boars, &c. 


Apples and pears, also, were known, and traces of | instance—and by means of the galvanic battery a 


wheat and barley, preserved from decay by having 
been partly burnt, indicate some knowledge of agri- 
culture. It was mentioned as a striking fact that at 
Wangen, on Lake Constance, nearly two thousand 
articles of stone and bone have been discovered, 
without a trace of metal. Passing on to the bronze 
age as exemplified by Nidan, on Lake Bienne we 
find the instruments much more varied in character. 
We obtain axes, knives, lances, sickles, rings, ear- 
rings, bracelets, fishhooks, swords, pins, &.; here 
fifteen hundred articles of bronze have been dis- 
covered, and scarcely any of stone or bone. The 
iron age is represented by only one settlement, 
that at Tené, and at this time was it that the lake 
habitations were abandoned ; and it is a singular 
fact that they have not been mentioned by Roman 
historians. Mr. Lubbock then contrasted the 
stone and bronze ages, as they have been made 
known to us by these early remains of man’s dwell- 


_ing-places, and pointed out that the difference 


| 





between them by no means consisted only in the 
use of metal. In the latter, a greater variety in the 
objects preserved is very evident, and we get traces 
of greater skill in decoration ; better material was 
used for pottery, whilstin the bronze age the potter’s 
wheel had been introduced. The wild animals had 
given place to tame ones, and the development of 
agriculture bespeaks a higher civilization. As 
copper and tin are found very rarely, and as the 
bronze weapons are spread all over Europe, we 
learn that at this time much intercommunication 
existed between the different countries; in other 
words, that there was commerce and that secure 
routes existed, ‘his is further evidenced by the 
moulds for casting ornaments found in different 
countries, and the similarity of form observed in 
the ornaments. These interesting facts, like the 
few bold strokes of an accomplished draughtsman, 
present us with a vivid picture of those ancient 
times, which we can never hope to study more 
deeply in detail. 
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A NEW METALLIC ALLOY is now attracting con- 
siderable attention. Its appearance is identical 
with gold; it does not tarnish, and it will bear the 
ordinary tests for gold of eighteen carat quality. 
Of course its specific gravity would at once dete>t 
it, but even this can be overcome by means which, 
though adding to the expense, will still leave its 
cost much less than that of gold. It is under- 
stood that in more than one instance it has deceived 
bullion-dealers and bankers. I+ is coming into 
use among the makers of watch-cases, chains, and 
cheap jewellery. Analysis by chemists show that 
it is a compound of copper with a very small 
amount of aluminium ; but such an alloy, as ordi- 
narily made, tarnishes, and will not stand the above 
tests; it is therefore certain that some other treat- 
ment has been applied which remains undiscovered. 


A new process of forming engraved plates for 
copper-plate printing or blocks for surface print- 
ing has been brought out by M. Dulos, and is 
thus described in Les Mondes, a new French 
scientific periodical under the editorship of 
the Abbé Moigno, so long known as the talented 
conductor of Cosmos. It is founded on capillary 
attraction as follows: if mercury be poured on 
a level silver surface on which lines have been 
previously traced with varnish, it will stand up 
like a wall on each side of the lines above the 
silver surface. The same thing occurs when 
water is poured on a sheet of ground glass, where 
a drawing has been made with a greasy ink, and, 
indeed, on any surface on which liquid is poured 
which does not -cohere readily to the substance 
with which the drawing is traced. M. Dulos 
takes a plate of silver or plated copper, and on 
its surface with pencil, painting brush, or by 
transfer, or any other means, some design is drawn 
with a greasy ink or body; then by means of the 
electric battery a very thin layer of iron is deposited, 
which of course will only be formed on those parts 
which are not defended by the greasy tracings of 
the design. The grease is then removed by means 
of turpentine, and we have a plate in which the 
whites of the design are represented by the iron, 
whilst the design itself appears in lines of silver. 
If now over this, mercury be poured, it remains 
only on the silver parts. After brushing off from 
the iron any mercury that may chance 
to lie upon it, but which does not adhere, 
we thus get the original design traced in 
relief in mercury. In this state of things 
the new surfaces are metallized with plumbago, 
and copper is deposited by the electrotype 
process, and thus a copper plate is obtained with 
the design in intaglio, from which impressions 
can be taken by the ordinary copper-plate process. 

If a raised block is desired the process is modi- 
fied. The drawing is put ona plate of copper 
with a greasy ink—a lithographic pencil for 


layer of silver is deposited on all parts of the 
plate not covered with the ink. The ink is then 
cleaned off by means of turpentine. The surface 
of the copper is then oxydised, and the above pro- 
cess is repeated; and thus a plate, or block, is 
obtained, in which the parts corresponding to the 
mercurialized surface, or the whites, are in intaglio, 
and the other parts corresponding to the design 
are in relief. 

Sometimes, instead of mercury, the fusible metal 
of Darcet has been used, and sometimes some 
amalgams, and with success, The results at pre- 
sent are not absolutely perfect, but they hold out 
great promise, and, indeed, the specimen given 
in “ Les Mondes” scarcely leaves anything to be 
desired. J. N. L. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES, 





ABSTRACTS OF PROCEEDINGS, 
—p>— 


LINNEAN, February 19th. George Bentham, Esq , 
President, in the Chair. The Rev. S. Owen 
Glenie, and C. Moore, Esq., were elected Fellows.— 
A PAPER was read ‘‘ On the Structure and Nature 
of the Dracunculus, or Guinea Worm,” by H. 
Charlton Bastian, Esq., M.R.C.S. Communicated 
by George Buck, Esq., F.R.S. 


Britisn ArcHitects, February 23rd. Arthur 
Ashpitel, V.P., in the Chair.—A pAprR “ On 
Artificial Stone,” by R. Kerr, Esq., was read, 
in which were described the various character- 
istics of concretion pertaining to natural Sand- 
stones, Limestones, and Oolites respectively. Pass- 
ing on tothe ingenious scientific inventions of 
the last few years Ransome’s Silicious Stone was 
described as a material composed of sand moistened 
with silicate of soda (introduced by Fuchs, of Berlin, 
in 1825, under the name of water-glass) and burnt 
in a kiln to a red heat, whereby the alkali was made 
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to combine with a portion of the sand, and thus 
form a vitreous cement for the rest. Adverting to 
the investigation set on foot in 1861, relative to the 

reservation of the stone of the New Houses of 
Parliament, it was stated that the process invented 
by Mr. Ransome for indurating natural stone had 
led him to the invention of an artificial stone, 
namely, his former raw material, sand, mixed up to a 
paste with silicate of soda, being submitted, not to 
heat, but to the action of chloride of calcium, 
whereby through a double decomposition there was 
formed silicate of lime as a solid cement and common 
salt to be washed out, this being Ransome’s concrete 
stone, patented 1861. The next idea described was 
that of Mr. Westmacott, recently patented, whereby 
the induration of any calcareous concrete was left 
to the action of carbonic acid alone, supplied by an 
admixture of uncalcined carbonate with the lime. 
The patents of Bousfield (1856) and Ellis (1857) were 
then described, neither of these having attracted 
public notice; and, lastly, the process of Burff 
(patented 1861) was pointed out as quite original, 
depending altogether upon the formation of silicate 
of alumina by combining silicate of potash and alu- 
minate of potash with sand, and drying afterwards 
in the open air. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, February 23rd. Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the Clair. 
Major Francis J. Rickard; Arthur Anderson ; 
James P. Brown; A. Bertie Cator; John L. Eller- 
ton; Robert Gillies, C.E.; Rowland Hamilton; 


Loton Holland; James H. Kerr, R.N.; James E. | 


McConnell, C.E.; Frederick Pearson; John Rit- 
chie ; George M. Robinson; William A. Ross; H. 
Duncan Skrine; and James Thomson, Esqrs., 
were elected Fellows.—A PAPER on “ Rupert 
Land: the Colony and its Limits,’ by Captain 


Millington H. Synge, R.E., was read, the first | 


description of the boundaries of Rupert Land 
occurring in the charter granted A.D. 1669 by 
King Charles II. to the ‘‘Company of Adven- 
turers trading to Hudson Bay,” to encourage 
them effectually to prosecute the discovery of a new 
passage to the South Sea, subsequently known by 
the name of the North-West Passage. 

A second paper, “ On the Discharge of Water 
from the Interior of Greenland, through Springs un- 
derneath the Ice,” by Dr. H. Rink, was read to the 


meeting. The whole of Greenland may be calcu- | 


lated to be somewhat more than 300,000 square 


miles, and there is reason to suppose that a moun- | 


tain range runs through it from north to south, 
dividing it into two portions, but nearer to the east 
than west side. Dr. Kink assumes that 200,000 out 
of the 300,000 square miles discharge their waters 
into Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay. Every glacier 
is @ mountain river; the upper part, turned into 
ice, still continues to move, but this change can- 
not extend so far as to comprise all the water 
contained in the original river. Some part of 


it must continue to flow, in a liquid form, either on | 
the top of the glacier or through channels under- | 


neath it. Wherever the inland ice reaches the sca, 
having a perceptible motion out into it, there is always 
observed a motion in the water, in front of the outer 
edge of the solid ice, like that of large springs issuing 
from the bottom. The water looks as if it were 
boiling or agitated by a whirlpool, and myriads of 
sea-birds are continually seen to hover about these 
spots, incessantly diving and snatching after food 
in the brackish water. But the most remarkable 
thing is, that a lake, lying close up to the ice at 
some distance from the sea, presents phenomena 
similar to those in the sea in front of the ice. The 
water in it rises and falls periodically. When it 
rises, the neighbouring springs from the bottom of 
the sea are seen to decrease; on the other hand, 
whenever it falls, the springs increase. Dr. Rink 
thinks that these phenomena might be carefully 
observed ct a large ice-fiord during the winter, and 
that much valuable information would be the result. 

The President said Dr. Rink had brought forward 
the most convincing proof of what had been estab- 
lished by the labours of Agassiz, Forbes, Charpentier, 
&c., that glaciers were simply frozen rivers. These 
investigations were also important in another point 
of view, because they threw light upon the former 
condition of the northern parts of Scotland, which 
must have resembled precisely that of Greenland at 
the present time. 


CiviL ENGINEERS, February 24. John Hawkshaw, 
Esq., President, in the Chair.—PAPERs were read 


on ‘‘American Timber Bridges.’”’ by Mr. J. R. | 


Mosse ; and “ On the Reconstruction of the Dinting 
and the Mottram Viaducts,” by Mr. W. Fair- 
bairn, F.R.S. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL Association, February 25. Dr. 
Lee, F.R.S., President, in the Chair.—Tne Pre- 
sident —s a copy of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of a Numismatic Society recently 
established at Montreal, and Mr. 8. C. Bagg pre- 
sented his Essay read at the first meeting of the 
Society. Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a beautiful 
bronze mask of a Satyr, with eyes and teeth of 
silver. 
presumed bronze head of Bacchus, from Cume, also 
with silver eyes, and another example from the 
same collection. Notices were read of this peculiar 
work, esteemed as the parent of the Damaskeen of 
the Middle Ages. The specimens exhibited had 
been cast in a mould and afterwards tooled up with 
the celum, or graving tool. Mr. H. Durden ex- 


Mr. Cuming laid before the Association a | 





hibited a bronze handle, of fine execution, belong- 
ing to the first century of the Christian era. The 
Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A., gave the particulars of a dis- 
covery of an urn and two Anglo-Saxon (?) skeletons 
on Bembridge Downs, Isle of Wight. The skeletons, 
male and female, were linked together by the ex- 
tremities, and Mr. T. Wright stated that in the Isle 
of Thanet he had seen three skeletons, presumed to | 
be a family interment of father, mother, and child, | 
a mode of burial common with these ple. Mr. — 
Syer Cuming read a paper on Ancient Nielli, tracing 
their history and exhibiting specimens belonging to | 
different periods. 


Society or Arts, February 25. Thomas Bazley, 
Esq., M.P., V.P., in the Chair.-- THE paper | 
read was on the present position and future | 
prospects of the supply of cotton. The author, 
Mr. J. Cheetham, after having referred to the 
cause of the distress in Lancashire, stated that 
should the war in America soon cease, and the ports 
be again open to trade, slave-labour will always be 
an element of uncertainty and danger, so that to 
prevent a recurrence of the stoppage of the supply, | 
other countries should be encouraged in the growth 
of cotton. The paper concluded by stating that 
Egypt stands next to India and America; then 
Brazil, Algiers, the West coast of Africa, Natal, 
Queensland, and Italy, all of which have climates 
congenial to the cotton plant, and are capable of 
producing an abundant supply. A discussion fol- | 
lowed, in which Mr. Nesbitt Shaw, Professor Leone 
Levi, and Sir John Lawrence and others took part. 


Roya Institution, General Monthly Meeting, 
March 2. William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer | 
and V.P., in the Chair.—E. AtTKINsoN, Esq. ; 
the Rev. H. Blunt; Col. Craven; H. Dickens ; | 
F. W. Gingell, Esq.; Ernest Hart, Esq.; W. 
Hartree, Esq.; John Hogg, Esq., MA. ERS.: 
W. Wood Humphrey, Esq.; W. E. Kilburn, Esq. ; | 
H. Lainson, gt T. Leckie, M.D. ; J. Lees, Esq. ; | 
W. McKeand, Esq.; A. Pope, ge J. Rivington, 
Esq.; J. Rutherford Russell, M.D.; J. Benjamin 
Smith, Esq., M.P.; G. 8. Trower, Esq. ; were elected 
members. 


ZOOLOGICAL, March 24. E. W. H. Holdsworth, 
Esq., in the Chair.—A COMMUNICATION was read | 
from Mr. R. F. Tomes, Corr. Memb., describing 
a new species of Bat of the American family 
Phyllostomatide, for which he proposed the 
new generic and specific names Sonchorhina 
aurita. Mr. Frank Buckland gave some account 
of the progress of his experiments in hatching | 
and rearing salmon and trout by artificial means 
in the tanks in the Society’s gardens and elsewhere, 
and made some remarks on monstrosities observed in 
the embryo fishes. 

Mr. A. Newton exhibited and pointed out the 


to the family Certhiide, for which he proposed the 
namé Hypherpes corallirostris. Dr. P. L. Sclater | 
exhibited a skin of the pheasant named Diardi- | 
gallus prelatus by Bonaparte, which had been | 
transmitted to him by Sir Robert Schomburgh, from 
Siam. Dr. J. E. Gray exhibited a specimen of a | 
singular variety of the domestic fowl, in which the 


| head and foot somewhat resembled those of a parrot. 
| A letter was read addressed to Dr. J. E. Gray by 


Miss M. E. Smee, containing remarks on the arti- | 
ficial formation of the tubes of the larve of Phry- 
ganex. A liviog Hornbill, stated to be from Mada- | 
gascar, was exhibited by Mr. Bartlett. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY, Marcu 9th. 

GroGRAPHIcaL, at 8.30. »p.m.—Burlington House. Sir 
R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the chair. Paper 
to be read, ‘* Recent Explorations in Australia:"’ by 
Messrs. MacDonald Stuart, Landsborough, McKinlay, 
Xe. 

Britisn ArcuHITECTS, at 8.—9, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, 

MEDICAL, at 8.30.—324, George-strect, Hanover-square. 

Syro-Eeyrtiayn, at 7.30.—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, ‘‘ Drawings of Egyptian objects in the Museum 
of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick:’’ Mr. 
Bonomi. ‘‘On the Watershed between the Nile and 
the Indian Ocean :” Mr, Ainsworth. 


TUESDAY, Marcu 10th. 

It is presumed that the Meetings arranged to be held 
on this day will be postponed, in consequence of the 
Royal Marriage. 

WEDNESDAY, Marcu llth. 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘ Inter- 
national Transit Route through Nicaragua:’’ Com- 
mander Bedford Pym, R.N. 

Grapuic, at 8.—Flaxman Hall, University College. 

Lonpon Institvtion, at 7.—Finsbury-circus. ‘Zoology 
of Warm-blooded Vertebrata:’’ Sub-class Gyren- 
cephala—Mr. C. Carter Blake. 

Microscoricat, at 8,—King’s College. 

Roya Soctery or Lrreratvrr, at 8.30.—4, St. Martin's. | 
lace. ‘‘On the Annals of Esarhaddon:’’ M. Fox 
‘albot. ‘‘Ona Campaign of Thothmas III, in Pales- 

tine :*"’ Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

Argcu®oLocicat Association, at 8.30.—32, Sackville- 


street, 
THURSDAY, Marcu 12th, 


Royat Institutioy, at 3.—Albemarle-street, ‘‘ Chemical 
Affinity :’’ Dr. Frankland. 

Cottece or Swurerons, at 4—Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
“Structure and Development of the Vertebrate Skcle- 
ton:’’ Professor Huxley. 
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| Roya, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 


ANTIQUARLES, at 8.30,—Somerset House, 


FRIDAY, Marca 13th, 


Unxitsp Ssavick Instirvrion, at 3,—Whitehall-yard. 
*“*The Formation of Bars at the Mouths of Rivers:’’ 
Mr. A. Brooks. 


ASTRONOMICAL, at 8,—Somerset House. 
Royat Iwnstrrvrroy, at 8,—Albemarle-street. 
and Fog Signals :"’ Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. 
SATURDAY, Marcu 14th. 


Royit Iwnstrrvtioy, at 3.—Albemarle-street. 
Science of Language :’’ Professor Max Miller, 


Borantc, at 3.45.—Inner-circle, Regent's-park. 
CotiteGe or Svurerons, at 4. — Lincoln's Inn-fields, 


e Fogs 


a The 


‘Developmen: of Vertebrate Skeleton:’’ Professor 
Huxley. 
STATISTICAL, at 4.—12, St, James’s-square, Anniversary. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
— @— 


Addison's Humorous Essays. Selected from the “ Spee- 
tator."’ With a Memoir of the Author, 1Smo. pp. 191. 
Chambers, . . . . . le. 


Aimard (Gustave). The Adventurers: a Story of a 
Love Chase, Feap. 8vo., boards, pp. vi—346. Werd 
& Lock, - ° . ° ° 2s. 


Alexandra. 


The Princess Alexandra, and the Royal 
House of Denmark. A Genealogy. By Franz Thimm, 
Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. 16. Thimm, . « le 
— Our Greeting to the Princess Alexandra, 
March 7th, 1863. By Martin F, Tupper, D.C.L., FL R.S8. 





Roy. 8vo. pp. 4. Virtue Brothers. « 3d, 

| Allan (J. MoGregor). Nobly False. A Novel. Two 
Volumes. Postsvo. Newby. . . - 2ile. 
All the Year Round. A Weekly Journal. Conducted by 


Charles Dickens. Volume VILI. 
1862, to February 21, 1863, including No. 17 
Super royal 8vyo., pp. 620, Office . . 


From ey oy 13, 
to No, 200, 
5s. 6d. 


| Alpine Journal (The). A Record of Mountain Adven- 


ture and Scientific Observation. By Members of the 
Alpine Club. Edited by H. B. George, M.A. No. 1, 
8vo., sewed, Longinan, ° . ‘ le, 6d, 
Atkinson (Mrs.). Recollections of Tartar Steppes and 
their Inhabitants. With Illustrations, Post 8vo., pp. 
xvi—351. Murray. . ° . . o Be. 
Aytoun (W. Edmondstoune, D.C.L.). Nuptial Ode on 
the Marriage of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 8vo., sewed, pp. 22. Blackwood. . le, 


Birks (T. R., Rev., M.A.). Exodus of Israel: its Diffi- 


culties Examined, and its Truth Confirmed, With a 
Reply to Recent Objections. S8vo., pp. vili-—344, Re- 
ligious Tract Society, ‘ 7*. 


Blanch. The Volunteer’s Book of Facts: an Annual 

Record, 1863, Edited by W. H. Blanch. 8vyo., sewed, 

pp. viii—280, W. Mitchell, 

Feap. 8vo., cloth, sewed. 
Jarrold, For Boys and Girls. ‘ . le. 

—— Poetry on Home and School Life. . . le. 


| Brock (Mrs. Carey). Working and Waiting; or, Patience 


in Well-Doing: a Tale. Fifth Thousand. Fecap. 8vo., 
pp. 308, Seeleys. ; ; ‘ . . Ge 
Carter (T. T., Rev., M.A.). The Passion and Tempta- 
tion of Our Lord. A Course of Lectures delivered at 
All Saints’, Margaret-street, in Lent, 1862. To which 
is added, a Sermon preached at St. Giles’s, Oxford, in 
the same Lent. Svo., pp. 132. Masters. . — = 


Chambers’s Narrative Series of Standard Reading 
Books. Specially adapted to the Requirements of the 
Revised Code, including those in Writing, Arithmetic, 
and Dictation. Book II. Adapted to Standard I. 
Feap. 8vo. cl. sd. Chambers. . 8d, 


-—_———-— Book II], Adapted to Standard III, pp. 
160, ° ° ° . . 
Cherville’s First Step to French; indispensable to, and 
in harmony with, all French Grammars: being a Col- 
lection of Progressive Familiar Conversations, in 
French and in English, showing a Parallel between 
the Pronunciation, Etymology, Accidence, and Idioms 
of the Parts of Speech in both Languages, with Gram- 
matical Observations on a new Plan. By F. M. De 
Cherville. New and Improved Edition, Feap. 8vo. 
pp. viii—213. Tegg. 5 > . Qe, 6d, 
Children (The) of Long Ago. By the Author of “ Words 
for Women,”’ &c., &c. With Twelve Engravings. Royal 
16mo. Seeley, 2s. 6d, with Plates. Coloured, 3s. 6d, 


Clark (W. G., M.A.). The Duty of Members of the 
English Church in the Present Controversies. A Ser- 
mon preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on Sunday, February 8th, 1863, 8vo., sewed, 
pp. 23. Macmillan. 

Clever Girls of Our Time, and How They Became 
Famous Women, whose Lives furnish an Incentive 
and Encouragement to Effort and Endurance, and 
whose Example stimulates to Industry and Perse- 
verance, By the Author of “‘ Heroines of Our Time,’’ 
&c. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 
Darton & Hodge. ° ‘e : . Se, 6d, 

Colonial Office List (The) for 1863; or, General Register 
of the Colonial Dependencies of Great Britain. With 
Map. Second Publication. Compiled, under the Sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, from 
Official Records, &c., &c., by William C. Sargeaunt 
and Arthur N. Birch. 8vo., pp. 185, Stanford. 7*, 

tion Service. The Order of Confirmation. ll- 
luminated by Stanesby. Sq. 32mo., pp. 15. Barritt, 5e, 

Couch (Jonathan, F.L.S8.). History of the Fishes of the 
British Islands. Volume II., containing Sixty-three 
Coloured Plates, from Drawings by the Author. — 
Svo., pp. 265. Groombridge. . . - We 

Cox (George W., Rev., M.A.). Tales from Greek Mytho- 
logy. Second Edition. 16mo., pp. xiv—120. pa 


Dale (Bryan. M.A.) The Annals of Coggeshall, other- 
ale < Sunnedon, ‘a the ‘ounty of Essex. With En- 


gravings. Cr. 8yo. pp. vii—30S. Coggeshall : —e 
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Darton’s School Library. Edited by the Rev. B, G. 
J . The Elements of Geography. On a new 
ewitt, F. 


Plan. Corrected to 1963, by James 
18mo. cl, Ip. pp. 162. Darton & Hodge, . >. ie 


’ Orations against Macartatus, Leochares, | 
hanus I., Stephanus IT., Euergus and Mnesi- | 


s, &c., &c., &c. Translated ly Charles Rann Ken- 
rien A Forming the Fifth and Concluding Volume of 
e 


orks of Demosthenes. (Bolin’s Classical a ‘ 


Post 8vo.,, pp. 401. Bohn. ° 
(Isaac), Curiosities of Literature. A New 


tion. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by his Son, | 


the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. In Three Volumes. 
Volume Il, Post S8vo., pp. 546. Rontledge. 3a, 6d. 
Ellis (Edward 8.). Oonomoo, the Huron. (Beaddle’s 
American Library, No. 25.) Feap. 8vo., sewed, pp. ms 


Beadle. . * . . . ’ 
Herald Handy Books. First Steps in Chess. 
18mo., sewed, pp. 68. Blake. . ° - Ww. 


First Lessons in the History of England; in Question 
_ and Answer. On the Plan of “ First Lessons in Geo- 
graphy.’ Sixteenth Edition. 18mo., sewed, pp. 9. 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. , . ° le, 
Fownes (George, F.R.S.). Manual of Elementary Che- 
mistry, Theoretical and Practical. Ninth Edition, re- 
vised and corrected. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo., pp. 
xx—820, Churchill. ‘ Ps 12s, Gd, 
Griffin (Gerald). The Collegians; or, the Colleen Bawn. 
A Tale of Garryowen. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 
sewed, pp. 258. Routledge. . ; a Bb 
Grocott (J. C.). Index to Familiar Quotations, selected 
principally trom British Authors, with Parallel Pas- 
sages from various Writers, Ancient and Modern. 
Feap. 8vo., half-bound, pp. 531. Liverpool: ZZowell. 5s. 
S. Magna; or, the Nearest Duty First. Feap. 

8vo., pp. 324, Masters. ‘ ° . ° de, 
Hinchbridge Haunted ; a Country Story. By the An- 
thor of ‘‘The Green Hand,” &c. (Parlour Library, 
Volume 277.) Feap. 8vo., boards, pp..338. Darton 
& Hodge. . . . . . . 2s. 
Hodder (Edwin). Memories of New Zealand Life. 
Second Edition. Feap. S8vo., boards, pp.. viii—224. 
Jackson, Walford, 4 Hodder. , ° 3a, Ged, 
Horse Racing; its History, and Early Records of the 
Principal and other Race Meetings. With Anecdotes, 
&e. 8vo., half-bound, pp. x—446. Saunders 4 Ofley. 
128, 

Initia Homerica. The First and Second Books of the 
Thad of Homer, with — passages from Virgil, and 

a Greek and English Lexicon. Fourth Edition, 12mo., 
pp. 105. Fellowes, ° ; . 3s. 6d. 
Jerdon (T.C.) Birdsof India; being a Natural History 
of all the Birds known to inhabit Continental India. 
In Two Volumes. Vol. I. S8vo. Smith & Elder. 21s. 


Jones (B. C.).. One Hundred Lectures on the Ancient 


and Modern Dramatic Poets. The Heathen Mythology, | 
Oratory, and Elocution. Also Philosophy, History, tho | 


Laws (English and Athenian), and Astronomy, down 
to the Nineteenth Century, referring back to the Time 
of Noah and the Deluge, 2504 n.c. (Jewish Calendar), 
Second Series, containing Ten Lectures. 8vo., pp. 270. 
WwW. H, Allen, . . . . de, 6d, 


Kennard (R. B., Rev., M.A.) “Essays and Reviews:” | 


their Origin, History, General Character, and Sig- 


nificance, Persecution, Prosecution, the Judgment of | 


the Arches Court, Review of Judgment. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xv—313. Hardwicke. . ; . - Ge, 
of Flowers (The). With Illustrative Poetry. 

To which are now added, the Calendar of Flowers and 
the Dial of Flowers. Thirteenth Edition. Revised by 
the Editor of ‘* Forget-Me-Not.’’ Royal 18mo., pp. 
xii—362, Suunders & Otley. i A ; Ze. 
Liefde (Rev. J. De). Postman's Bag, and other Stories. 
Tilustrated. Sixth Thousand. Feap. 8vo., pp. 194. 
Strahan. ° . . . ° 3e. 6d 


Life in the South, from the Commencement of the War. 
By a Blockaded British Subject. Being a Social His- 
tory of those who took part in the Battles, from a Per- 
sonal Acquaintance with them in their own Homes. 
From the Spring of 1860 to August, 1862. In Two 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. xvi—831.Chapman & Hall, 21s. 

Museum Keepers (The). By “ Silverpen.’’ 
one er ea Library for Young Peapie. Second 
.) 18mo., pp. 160. Chambers. ; le. 
Strutt; or, Self-Confidence Humbled. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Stories and Lessons on the Catechism,’’ 
&c., &c. 18mo0., sewed, pp. 77. Mozley. ° bd. 


Maguire (Robert, Rev., M.A.). Popular Lectures on 
e Miracles of Christ. Ten Lectures. In packet. 
Crown 8yo. Weeks. P ‘ ‘ ls. 
Marsh (John B.). Isthe Pentatench Historically True ? 
A Hand-Book to the Second Part of Dr. Colenso’s Work 
on the Pentatench and other Books of the Old Testa- 
ment; containing a Careful Analysis of the Bishop’s 
ents, summarised under the various Chapters 

of Book, with a few Remarks on the Whole. svo., 
sewed, pp. 16. Manchester: John Heyrood,. 6d, 
May (Thomas Erskine, C.B.). Constitutional History of 
ae since the Accession of George the Third, 
1 1860. In Two Volumes. Volume II. 8vo., 
pp. xvii—640, Longman, . . ° o . me. 


> 
Mildred’s Last Night; or, the Franklyns. By the Au- 
thor of “ sden Vicarage,” &c. Feap. 8vo., pp. 
222. Bell § Daldy. , ‘ . . de, Gd, 
Moore (J. eg Marriage Ode, written on the ocea- 
sion of the Marriage of the Prince of Wales with the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, March 10th, 1863. 
12mo., sewed, pp. 8.. Hamilton. . : » 


Mundy (Rear-Admiral Sir Rodney, K.C.B.). H.M.S. 
**Hannibal’’ at Palermoand Naples during the Italian 
Revolution, 1859—1861. With Notices of Garibaldi, 
Francis I1., and Victor Emanuel. Post 8yo., pp. 365. 
Murray. . . . . : . 12s, 

Wewland, Postils. Short Sermons on the Parables, &c. 
oy from the Teaching of the Pathers. By the 
late Rev. H. Newland, M.A, Second Edition. Feap. 


8v0., Dp. Xvi—145. Masters, ‘ ; $e. 
fur New Life in Christ. Edited by a Parish Priest. 
8mo., cloth sewed, pp. ix—91. Masters. ls. 6d, 


Parker. Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph T. Par- 
co M.A,, Rector of Wyton. Post 8yo. pp. xii—344. 
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urst. (Fanny). nestions for Examination on 
Peet. ’s Childs History of Rome. 18mo. sewed, 
pp. 50. Longmaa. . : . . . = 

. The Historic Character of the Pentateuch 

Vindicated. A Reply to Part I. of Bishop Colenso’s 
‘* Critical Examination.’’ By a Layman of the Church 
of England. 8vo., pp. xvi—206. Skeffington. . 68. 
Plato, The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and Part 
of the Phiedo. With Notes from Stallbaum, Schleier- 


Socrates asa Philosopher. Edited by William Smith, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition. Corrected.. 12mo.,. pp. 242. 
Walton. . . . . . . 5a 
Psalter (The). The Prayer Book Noted and Pointed 
throughout all its Services, with Numerous Chants 
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rae B.A., assisted by Rev. R. PF. Smith and James 
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Reid (William, Rev., M.A.). Blood of Jesus. New 
Edition. lsmo., pp..128. Nisbet. Cloth sewed, 8d. ; 
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Robertson (James, Rev.). Narrative of a Seeret Mis- 
sion to the Danish Islands in 1808. Edited, from the 
Author's MS., by his Nephew, Alexander Clinton 
Fraser. Feap. 8vo., pp. xvi—1l76. Longman 5a. 

Robinson (John). Natal; a Practical Guide-Book to 
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punctual delivery in the Provinces, THE 
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Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE REVERSION TO MONEY IN THE FUNDS. 
MESSRS, 


Hammond and Kirkland 


are instructed to Sell by Anetion, at the Mart, on WED- 
NESDAY, MARCH ISTH, at Twelve for One precisely, THE 
VALUABLE REVERSION TO 2-7THS OF THE SUM OF oes; paw 
able on the decease of Two Widow Ladies, aged respectively 
66 and 73 years. Particulars to be had of Messrs. MCLEOD and 
CANN, Solicitors, 51, Lincoln’s lin Fields, at the Mart ; andatthe 
AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES, 3, CAREY STREET, opposite Lincolns’ 
Inn Gateway, W.-C. 


CAPITAL LEASEHOLD INVESTMENT, 
Nos, 204 and 206, Goswell Street, 


MESSRS. 


Hammond and Kirkland 


are instrneted to Sell by Auction, at the MART, on WED- 











| NESDAY, MARCH 18TH, at Twelve for One, the above VALU- 


Direct Commissions in the Army, the Royal Military | 


Academy at Woolwich, and for the Staff College. At 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, to 
Students at the London University, and to Candidates 
for the Civil Service of India. Especially adapted for 
the use of Schools and Students reading for Competitive 
and other Examinations. 8vo., pp. 256. Dulaw. 


Seton (Hon. Sir H. W.) Forms of Decrees in Equity, 


&c. With Practical Notes. The Third Edition. By 
W. H. Harrison, Esq., and R. H. Leach. In Two 


Volumes. Volume IT, Royal 8vo. Stevens: 30s, ; 
Volume IT. pt. IT. ° 14s. 
Shakespeare s Home at New Place, Stratford-upon- 


the Reign of King Henry VII., by Sir Hugh Clopton, 
Knight, and subsequently the property of William 
Shakespeare, Gent., wherein he lived and died. By 
J. C. M. Bellew. Post 8vo. pp. xv—380. Virtue 
Brothers. ° P ° ‘ 12s, 
Shilling Books for Leisure Hours. Sea Sketches about 
Ships and Sailors. Square crown 8vo., sowed, pp. 238. 
Religious Tract Society. ‘ ° . : ls, 
Siege (The) of Rome, and ‘‘ Bishop Colenso’’ Slain with 


Avon, Being a History of the ‘‘Great House’’ builtin | 


Hammond and Kirkland 


a Sling and a Stone. A Complete Refutation of his © 


** Infamous’? Work on the Pentateuch, by Figures and 
Facts, with Proofs alone from the Bible. By a Lan- 
| cashire Lad. 8vo., sewed, pp. 32. Manchester: John 


Heywood, ‘ ; ‘ ; ° . ls, 
Sleigh (John) History of the Ancient Parish of Leek, 
| in Staffordshire. Svo. Leek: Nall, ; 72. 6d, 


| Smith (William). Advertise. How? When? Where? 


; | With Dlustrations. Post 8vo., boards, pp. 162. Rout- 


ledge . . e . 
Stephen (John, Rey., A.M.). Bishop Colenso on the 
Pentateuch, Quoted and Examined; to which are 


the Pentateuch.and Book of Joshua. .8vo., stiff coyer, 
pp. 80. Aberdeen: Walker. ° 
Stier (Rudolf, D.D.). Words of the Angels; or, their 
Visits to the Earth, and the Messages they Delivered. 
Cheap Edition. Fecap, 8vo., cloth, sewed, pp. xx-—264. 
Strahan. . ° . ° ° 2s. 6d. 
Timbs (John, F.S.A.). Things to be Remembered in 
Daily Life. With Personal Experiences and Recol- 
lections. Feap. 8vo., pp. viili—262. ent. 3a, 6d, 
Twelve Queries on the Assessment of Clerical Incomes ; 
submitted to the Clergy and Laity of the Church and 
Others. By a College Incumbent, Feap. 8vo., sewed, 
pp. 8. Simpkin. e ° ° ° o~ am 
Wagner. Lectures for Lent and Passion Week. By 
the late Rey. George Wagner. Crown 8vo., pp, 407. 
Nisbet. . . e P ° ; 6s. 
Waiting for the Verdict. An Autobiography. Edited 


by B. Aikin, Post 8vo., pp. 303, Saunders 4 Otley. 
ls. 6d, 


*rose. Sq. er. 8vo. pp. 290, Emily Faithfull. 10s. 6d. 


Edited, with a Memoir and Illustrative Notes, by the 
Rev. Hill Wickham, M.A. In Two Volumes. 8vo., 
pp. iv—1021. Bentley. ° : . - 30s. 


What is Sabbath-Breaking? A Discussion occasioned 
by the Proposal to open the Botanical Gardens of 


the Seotsman, &c. With an Appendix of Notes and 
Illustrations. 8vo., sewed, pp. viii—113. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston & Douglas, . . . 2s. 


Stories. With Illustrations. Twenty-fourth Edition. 
18mo, pp. x—166, Seeley. . ‘ 2s. 6d. 


Wilson's (Professor) Noctes Ambrosian. Cheap Edition. 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Woolley (John, D.C.L.). Lectures delivered in Australia. 
Crown 8yo., pp. 431, Maemillan. . 8s. 6d, 

Wyvill (Fanny Susan), Love and Mammon, and other 
Poems, Feap. 8yo., pp. 201. Bell & Daldy. 5s. 
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. . . ls. } 


Welcome (A). Original Contributions in Poetry and | 


added, Notes on Part I. and Strictures on Part IT. of | 


‘ ls. 6d. | 


ABLE LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, in the occenpation of highly 
respectable Tenants, at rentals amounting to,t120 per annum, 
held for an unexpired term of Ten and a half years, from 
Michaelmas last, at a Ground Rent of £13. Partienlars to he 
had of J. WYNNE, Esq., Solicitor, 46, Lincoln's Inn Fields; at the 
Mart; and at the AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES, 3, CAREY STREET, 
opposite Lincoln’s Inn Gateway, W.C. 


DESIRABLE LEASEHOLD RESIDENCE, No.61, Euston Road, 
MESSRS. 


Hammond and Kirkland 


are instructed to Sell by Auction, at the Mart, on WED- 
NESDAY, MARCH ISTH, at Twelve for One, the above In- 
vestment, let to a respectable Tenant, at £50 per annum, held 
for a term of Forty years, at a Ground Rent of £20 per annum. 
Particulars to be had of W. MILLMAN, Esq., Solicitor, 1, Danes’ 
Inn, Strand; at the Mart; and at the AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES, 
3, CAREY STREET, opposite Lincoln’s Inn Gateway, W.C. 














FREEHOLD INVESTMENT, Nos. 1,2, and3, Guildford Cottages 
Southampton Street, Camberwell. 


MESSRS. 


are instrnueted to Sell by Anction, at the MART, on WED- 
NESDAY, MARCH 18TH, at Twelve for One, the above very de- 
sirable Residences, let to good Quarterly Tenants, at_rentals 
amounting to _¢73 per annum, Landlord paying Taxes. Particu- 
lars to be had of W. MILLMAN, Esy., Solicitor, 1, Danes’ Inn, 
Strand; at the Mart; and at the AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES, 
3, CAREY STREET, Opposite Lincoln’s Inn Gateway, W.C. 
*,.* TWO-THIRDS OF THE PURCHASE MONEY may remain on 
Mortgage for a number of years at Three per Cent. 
V1 h T 

* se a 
Spirit Photographs. hree 
Specimens, in which the Spirits of Deceased Relatives appea: 
with the Sitter, sent post free for 3s. 6d. For a full account see 
the “‘SPrRITUAL MAGAZINE,’’ for January and February, 
price 6d. each, 

London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just Published, in one Volume, Crown 8vyo., pp. 250, 
numerous Woodcuts and Route Map, cloth, price 6s, 60. 


Captain R. F. Burton’s Hand- 


BOOK FOR OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS: Being an 
tnglish Edition of *‘ The Prairie Traveller,’’ a Handbook 
for Overland Expeditions; with Illustrations and Itine- 
raries of the principal Routes between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Ranpo.px 


' B. Marcy (now General and Chief of Staff, Army of 


Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Captain Rrefarp 
F. Burton. 
Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
In One Volume, crown 8yvo., boards, pp. viii & 126, 
price 2s, 6d, 


A Short Tractate on the Lon- 


GEVITY ascribed to the PATRIARCHS inthe BOOK 





| OF GENESIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Chrono- 


Whalley. Journals and Correspondence of Thomas — 
Sedgewick Whalley, D.D., of Mendip Lodge, Somerset. | 


logy; the Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of 
Eden, &c., &c. From the Danish of the late Professo: 
Rask; with his manuscript corrections, and large addi- 
tions from his autograph, now for the first time printed. 
With a Map of Paradise and the circumjacent lands. 


Tritsner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Shortly will be Published, 


Chronicles of the Mayors 
AND SHERIFFS OF LONDON, AND THE EVENTS 





| WHICH HAPPENED IN THEIR DAYS, rrom tHe 


Edinburgh on Sunday Afternoons. Reprinted from | 
| in the possession of the Co 


YEAR A.D. 1188 To a.p. 1274. 

Translated from the original Latin of the *‘ Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus”’ (published by the Camden Society), 
ration of the City of London: 


| attributed to Arnotp Fitz-Taepmar, Alderman of London 


| in the Rei , ird. 
Wilberforce (Samuel, D.D.) Agathos, and other Sunday | in the Suge Of Haney the Tira 


CHRONICLES OF LONDON, AND OF THE MAR- 
VELS THEREIN. Betrween THE years 44 Henry III. 
A.D. 1260, anpj 17 Epwarp IIl. a.p. 134. Translated 
from the Original Anglo-Norman of the “‘ Croniques de 
London,’’ preserved in the Cottonian Collection (Cleo- 
patra A, vi.) in the British Museum. Translated, with 
copious Notes and en by Henry THomas 
Rivey, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge; of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Tritsyer & Co:, 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


PSALMS AND HYMNS 


7 MARCH, 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Now REAYDY-~ 


APPENDIX, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover 1d.) 





24mo. Bourgeois. 
18mo. Small Pica . 
8vo. Pica 








Limp Cloth Cloth Boards. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover, 
24mo. Bourgeois .. ° 
18mo. Small Pica . ° 
Svo. Pica .. 








PSALMS AND HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl 


-* . 


24mo. 
18mo. 


(paper cover, 2d.) . 
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he Appendix, and of the om and Hymns with 


the Appendix, may be had at the same prices as the “ New and Enlarged Edition.” 
*,* It is proposed to publish, at as early a date as possible, an Edition of the Society's enlarged 


selection of Psalms and Hymns, with accompanyin 
of James Turle, Esq., Organist of Westminster Ab 


g appropriate Tunes, prepared under the editorship 
bey. 





DEPOSITORIES :—London, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W.; and id all Booksellers. 


THE QUEEN’ S BIBLE. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


There has recently been published in Scotland the 
‘greatest artistic triumph of the press in this or any other 
age or country—THE QUEEN’S BIBLE. A Specimen 
Copy was exhibited at the International Exhibition, and 
awarded par excellence the Prize Medal. The ‘‘ Times,’’ 
the ‘* Scotsman,”’ and the whole press, were unanimous 
in its high commendation—admitting that no such Bible | 

or book was ever published. It is most gorgeously illus- 
trated by photographs taken expressly for it, by Frith. 
The price is Fifty Guineas, and the Edition is limited to 
170 copies. Amongst the subscribers are the Dukes 
of Argyll, Hamilton, and Brandon, 


Intending subscribers are requested to send in their 
names, early, to Mr. Kennepy M‘Naz, Alpine Cottage, 
Inverness, 

Afarch 2nd, 1863, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Buecleuch, and | 
Queensberry, Lord Foley, the Hon. Mrs. Bailey, etc. etc. | 





FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOKS. 
Price TWOPENCE each. 


| ‘The Proprietors of the FAMILY HERALD, in issuing 

a series of Elementary Books upon subjects ‘of a social 

and domestic charatter, believe that they are supplying 
la daily want. In this belief it will be their endeavour to 
produce in these Hanpy Booxs the highest degree of 
excellence at the lowest possible price; and that while 
| making them available for the Cottage they may also 
| secure a place in the Mansion, thus carrying usefulness 
| and instruction everywhere. 


| Now Ready, 
FIRST STEPS IN CHESS. 


Ou the lat of April will be Published the Third Book of 
the Series. 


A MANUAL OF MUSIC; 


With a Dictionary of Abbreviations, and an outline 
of the Principles of Music. 


Just Published, No. I. 
| How to Carve, and How to Serve a Dinner. 


B. BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE. 





Cc. E. MUDIE 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


WHOLE 


SUITAB 


MECHANICS’ 


LIBRARIES OF 


BOOKS 


9 
LE FOR 


INSTITUTES, 


WAREHOUSE, FACTORY, AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES, 


AND 


READING ROOM 


SALE OR HIRE, ON U 


IS, 


NUSUALLY LIBERAL TERMS. 





PROSPECTUSES WILL BE FORWARDED, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE. 


Readers of the Best Literature 





are invited to apply for the New Number of ‘Mudie’s | 


Library Circular, and to make their Selection from the | 
ample Lists of New and Choice Books contained in its 
pages. 

“These Lists, be it remembered, represent the main 
sources of the general information now in vogue.”’— 
Saturday Review. 


Cuantts Epwarp Mcpre, New Oxford Street, London. | 








Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON'S 


REVISED LIST OF 
SECOND-HAND COPIES OF 


Standard and Popular Works 


| at greatly REDUCED PRICES, can be obtained at the 
Railway Bookstalls, or will be forwarded on application 
to 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


Coloured Flannel Shirts. 


Prize “Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY for very 
fine ane superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, 


- and Iudia gauze waistcoats. 
~~ is ot price Odtiters SO ery to THRESHER and GLENNY, 
door to Somerset House, Strand. 
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| Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool ;'20 an 


ee 


Invested Assets 





The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836.— Empowered by Special Acts of 


Purliament. 
d 21, Poultry, 
London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress antl position of the 
Company. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS £1,417,808 8s. 4d. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department . £188,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve - « «+ + £841,640 


The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident a London. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Iustituted 1823. 





-_--——_- 


° : ° £5,000,000 
Annual Income . ° . 490,000 
Profits divided every fifth | year. 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the 
| Assured. 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at the 
| five Divisions of Profits which have hitherto 
| been made, amount to . ° . £3,500,000 
The next Division of Profits will be made 
up to 3lst December, 1864. 
The Socicty has paid in Claims— 
Sums Assured £4,576,230 
Bonuses - 1,209,190 
Together . £5,785,420 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Aeruary, at the Society's Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


January, 1863. — 


ROC K LIF E ASSUR. UNC EC OMP AN y. 


15, NEW BRLDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806, 





ACCUMULATED FUND £3.161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
wellas of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 


; RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


Now Ready, 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE “STAM P 
ALBUM, AND CATALOGUE 


Post dto, Price 5s. 


OL British and Foreign Postage Stamps. 


Containing every information to guide the Collector, with a full 
account of all the Stamps of every Country. 


| The Album, price 3e. 6d., and the Catalogrve, price %s. Od., can be 


had re 


WHITWORTH RIFLE 


The Manchester 





uae 


| and RIFLE COMPANY beg to give notice that Wuanrr- 


wortr Ordnance, Rifles, and Ammunition are Manufac- 

tured by Mr. Wurrwortn'’s Parent Macurvery only at 

their works in SACKVILLE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Applications may be made either at the above Works, 


| or at the Company’s Office, 28, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 


The Rifles and Ammunition may be also obtained 
Seon the oy of mo par cance Gunmaker. 


THE VIVARIUM, 
No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


Aquariums of all Forms, Sizes, 
AND MATERIALS; Marine and Fresh-water Animals 
and Plants, and every requisite for the study of this 
living page of Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 





Chandeliers for Dining-Room 


AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, 
Ormolu, China and Glass, Statuettes in Parian, Vases and 
other Ornaments. 


OSLER, 


Osler’s Glass Chandeliers, Wall 


Lights, and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persens, from £7 156. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presente, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
London—Showrooms, 45, Oxford-steeet, W. 
Birmingham—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807, 


45, Oxford Street, W. 
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This day is published, 


NUPTIAL 


ODE 


ON 


THE MARRIAGE 


OF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE 


PRINCE 


OF WALES. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’’ &c, 


Price One Shilling. 


Wittr1am Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 6d, Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


Contents of the MARCH Number. 

I. CRESSY AND POICTIERS. By J. G. EDGAR. 
Chap. _XVI.—Gobin Agacc. 

» _XVII.—How we forded the Somme. 
» XVIPI.—The Eve of Battle. 
XIX.—The Battle of Cressy. 

XX.—My Adventures at Cressy. 
we XXI.—At La Broyes. 
» | XXI1.—The Siege of Calais. 

With Illustrations by Robert Dudley. 

Il. BY THE MARGIN OF AFRIC’S FOUL WATERS. By 
Cs tain A. W. Drayson, R.A. Illustrated by Harden 8, Mel- 
ville, 

Ill. THE SOUTH MIDDLESEX CADET CORPS, with full 
page Illustration by Frederick Skill. 

IV. THEADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a Captive among the aks of 
ies By the author of “* Wild Sports of the 
J ubal—Ht of brain-fever, Iam nursed by the crew o 


Monthly, Sixpence, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 


orld,” Chapter | 


ss as a ghost—Am cruelly maltreated 7 
1e Mar- | 


garet—The Margaret overcome by a tempest—Our crazy captain | 


—His wanton Cy sw, J and miserable end—Three days and two 
nights on the raft—Our sufferings and ultimate rescue, Illus- 
trated by Harden S. Melviile. 

Vv. A COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THE 
TYNE. Part I11.—From Yarmouth to Boston Deeps, With full 
page Illustration by H. G. Hine and J, W. Archer. 

VI. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. RANDs. 
Chapter V.—The Fight. Chapter VI.—The beginning of a long 
love story. Lliustrated by Robert Dudley. 

VIL. KNOTTING AND SPLICING, With full page Illus- 
tration by M, Morgan, 

VIII, THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD, 

IX. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. HowG@rave. Chapter [V.— 
Uisrogen. Chapter V.—The Atmosphere—Diffusion of Gases. 
With Illustrative Diagrams. 


MAGAZINE. 
Contents of No. XXXV,. (MARCH.) 
I, CONSTANCE CHORLEY. 
II, CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES. 
Ill WAYFE SUMMERS, Chap. XXX. Storm. 
9° » AXXI. Haven, 
IV. DESPONDENCY. Illustrated by Miss Claxton, 
V. MEREDETH CHICHESTER, 
VI, NOTES ON MUSIC. 
VII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. Kinglake’s “ Inva- 
sion of the Crimea,”’ 
VIII. THE FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK, 
IX. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
X, THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Design for a Toilet 
Cushion in Bead Work. 

A large Sheet of Patterns for useful and ornamental Needle- 
work Diagrams for cutting out a Lady’s Figaro Bodice and 
Veste. 

A SUPPLEMENT of the “ Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine’”’ 
is also published, price 6d., comprising information on matters 
relating to Dress and Needlework; a Fashion Plate of extra 
size; also a SHEET OF ILLUMINATED LETTERS, comprising 
the entire alphabet, printed by Day and Son from designs by 
Edwin Dolby, with full and practical Instructions for Copying 


| and Colouring them, 


X. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By EDWIN 
F. ROBERTS. Chapter IV.—The New World—Columbus—tThe | 


Cabots—Magellan—Vespueci. Chapter V.—Henry Vill and his 
Admirals. Llustrated by H. G. Hine. 


XI. UP IN THE ALPS. By Captain WRAxALr, Chapter V. 
—Alpine Scenery. Chapter VI.—Alpine Vegetation, With full 
page Lilustration. 

XII, FREE PHILOSOPHY, 
XIII. MODEL OF A MARINE ENGINE, Part IT, With 
Tilustrative Diagrams. 
XIV.—PUZZLE PAGES, By C. H. BENNETT, &c., &e. 
London; 8, O, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C, 


Waste: a Lecture, delivered | 


A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent post free for 6a, 
A Specimen of the Supplement post free for 6d. 


London: 8, O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 1s, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
DAVID NUTT, 


PUBLISHED BY ; 
| 
| 





| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


} 


j 
} 
| 


| 


No. 270, STRAND. 


-_—~>_- 
LATIN.—By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS. 
LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin Grammar. Second Thou- 
sand, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 
LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 


Lexicon and Notes. Eighth Thousand, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


GREEK.—By the same Author. 
GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WorpswortTnh’s Gram- 
mar. With a Lexicon. Second Thousand, 12mo.2s. 6d.,cloth. 


GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
legisoe and Appendix, Eleventh Thonsand. 12mo, 3s. 64., 
THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolego- 


mena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges, Crown 8vo, 9s., cloth. 


*.* The Parts may still be had separately—St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s, 6d.; St. Luke, 2s.; St. 
John, 2s.—Specimen Prospectuses on application, 


GERMAN, 


Just published, 12mo., neat cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN 


AUTHORS, a Reading Book for the Junior Classes of Schools 
and Colleges. With Notes oer Etymological. By Dr. 
A, HEIMANN, Professor of German at the University College. 


A NEW SYSTEM FOR THE DECLENSION OF 


GERMAN NOUNS. By P. A.S.JANOoD, 12mo., stiff cover, 1s 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 


Learning the German Language. Translated (unabridged) from 
the Original French Edition, by HENRY W. DULCKEN, 12mo., 
5s, 6d. cloth.—KEyY to Ditto, 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 


MAN Language. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo., 6s. cloth. : 
TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 


Tenth Edition. 12mo., 3s, 6d. cloth, 


TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of his 


German Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo., 3s. cloth.—KEY 
to ditto, 12mo., 2s, 6d’ cloth. 


FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Price 1s, 6d. 


MATTHAY’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


2s. 6d,, cloth, . 


LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, inProse and Verse, 
with a Close English Translation and Notes. Adapted to the 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 


Reader and Exercises. Ninth Edition, 12mo., 3s.26d., cloth. 
HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 


versity) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK, With Notes, 
12mo., 58. 6d. cloth. 


12mo. 


AT THE BRISTOL INSTITUTION for the Advance- | HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE ELE- 


February 10th, 1863. By Jonny AppinGton Symonps, 
M.D., F.R.S. Ed., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, Consulting Physician to the Bristol General 
Hospital, &c., &e. 

London: Brett & Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY, 


AND 


SKETCHES OF OBJECTS OF INTEREST, 


WITH NOTES, HISTORICAL 


AND EXPLANATORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA.” 


* This is a volume of word-pictures, in which the author gives several graceful poetic descriptions of the scenery 
in the tropics, and of various objects interesting to himself and to a large portion of the public generally. The 
natural splendour of the islands of the Western Archipelago, and the richness of their productions, certainly afford 
abundant sources of inspiration to the poet ; and we very fairly congratulate the author upon the successful manner 
in which he has treated the various subjects that he has selected for the outpourings of his graceful muse.’’—OBsERVER, 


**He has happily combined poetical sentiment with much interesting historical and general information,”— 


Weerkty Tres, 


**The volume is adorned with a striking portrait of Columbus,’’—Werxty Drispatcn. 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





THEODORE PARKER’S WORKS, 
Now Ready, 


The Collected Works 


THEODORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society at m, U.S. Containing his 
Theological, Polemical, and Critical Writings ; Sermons, 
Speeches, and Addresses; and Literary Miscellanies, 
Edited by Frances Powrr Copne, 

Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to 
Religion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of 
Parker, from a medallion by Saulini. 380 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 

Vol. If. Containing ten Sermons, and Prayers. 360 
pp., cloth, price 6s, 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


! 
| 


of. 





Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 


_ > s oe . 
Spinoza’s_ Critical Inquiry 
into the History, Purpose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew 
Scriptures; with the Right to Free Thought and Free 
Discussion asserted, and shown to be not only consistent 
but necessarily bound up with True Piety and Good Go- 
vernment. Now first translated from the Latin of Benedict 
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writers whose ——aa on the Jewish Scriptures have 
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the ‘ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus’ of Spinoza, in which 
they will find whatever is deep and comprehensive in the 
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